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PUBLIC IMAGE 


HE professional atheist so mordantly depicted in 
Graham Greene's End of the Affair is the stereotype 
of a rationalist which the propagandists of religion 
use quite unscrupulously to discredit us. It bears as little 
resemblance to actual rationalists as the stage clergyman 
or absent-minded professor to reality. If you create a 
public image of your opponents which makes them look 
ridiculous there is no need to argue; and this is a great 
advantage if you are likely to get the worst of it in debate. 
One expects this sort of thing in political campaigns, where 
victories are more easily gained by a cartoon or slogan 
than by reasoned discussion. It is the strategy of the smear. 
You set up an Aunt Sally and proceed to knock it down. 
It saves the trouble of thinking rationally. It is, of course. 
a more primitive, pre-literate kind of thinking in pictures. 
Many are the uses of illiteracy if you are not scrupulous 
about truth. The caricature of rationalism which its 
enemies project upon the public screen has three main 
characteristics, It is presented as a point of view hopelessly 
out of date, intellectually provincial (in Matthew Arnold’s 
sense), arid and unimaginative. But the picture does not 
correspond in any particular to the prominent rationalists 
we meet in the flesh. Earl Russell is neither provincial nor 
unimaginative, Prof A. J. Ayer, Prof Antony Flew, and 
the younger philosophers today do not carry an odour of 
mothballs. E. M. Forster and C. P. Snow are novelists of 
genius. Dr Bronowski can turn from science to a study of 
the poetry of Blake. 

It is ironical that our opponents should prefer to describe 
us nowadays as humanists because in applying a new label 
they have destroyed the old stereotype. We should welcome 
the change on practical grounds — for what’s in a name? 
The initiative has once more passed to us and we must 
exploit it to the full by projecting a new and more exact 
image of ourselves. We are the focus of a vast body of 
opinion for which religious explanations of man’s origin 
and destiny no longer make sense. It would be surprising 
if man could furnish a complete explanation of the world 
— whatever that may mean— but what is even more 
astonishing is that in a few centuries of methodical search 
we have found out so much. We do not invent answers 
when we cannot discover them. But life is not meaningless 
when mythology drops out. It is then that the real task 
of humanism begins: to make human life purposeful 


within its inescapable limits. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


HUMANISM IN A DIVIDED WORLD 


HAT is the usual atti- 
tude of humanists to 
Communism? I am 


often asked this question. I can 
understand the impatience of 
those who buttonhole me and 
say, ‘We know what you think 
about Adam and Eve, but what 
about Krushchev and Eisen- 
hower?’ Judging from corres- 
pondents to this journal, I can 
only reply that whereas human- 
ists differ a great deal in their 
attitude to Communism, they 
don’t want to settle the issue by 
war. They hope that the feelers 
so cautiously put out to reach 
some modus vivendi will suc- 
ceed. Moreover, they realize 
better than most people that 
negotiation is impossible unless 
both sides are prepared to make 
real sacrifices. 

As an organized movement 
we cannot take a political line, 
but as individuals we must ob- 
viously work for the kind of 
society which embodies the 
values to which we attach the 
greatest importance. We are 
opposed to regimentation, cen- 
sorship, brain-washing, and 
blood-baths wherever they are 
found. We are for the rights of 
heretics against orthodoxy, 
whether imposed by Church or 
State. We want the great ad- 
vances in science to be used first 
and foremost to free mankind 
from the bondage of poverty 
and disease. No society which 
satisfies all these conditions has 
ever existed — but it is not a 
pipe dream. 


Pie on the Earth 


ET all efforts to bring a 

saner world into being are 
a waste of time if we allow what 
we have so far gained—which is 
pretty considerable—to be 
blown up. Fortunately _ this 
seems to be self-evident to 
Krushchev and Eisenhower, but 
it is viewed differently in some 
quarters. Whatever aversion we 
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may have to Communism, its 
avowed aim at least is for pie 
on the earth, not pie in the sky. 
But there are Christians of vari- 
ous denominations who declare 
that even the total destruction 
of civilization would not be the 
worst evil that could befall, The 
point was made recently by 
Father D’Arcy and would no 
doubt be echoed by many Pro- 
testants. Hasn't the Christian 
Church always predicted the end 
of the world? And what does 
that ultimately matter if you go 
to everlasting bliss and your 
enemies to perdition? 

Some such feeling must have 
sustained John Foster Dulles, 
that dour Calvinist, in his 
breathtaking feats of brinkman- 
ship. It probably still animates 
his Jesuit son, and certainly the 
American Catholic hierarchy, 
who did their best to prevent the 
recent Krushchev visit. No 
doubt it also inspires the aged 
Adenhauer as he builds up the 
military power of Germany—of 
which, I should have thought, 
we have had our fill. 


The Last Trump 


Y heart sinks when states- 

men talk about God. They 
usually mean something quite 
different and are up to no good. 
li is true that the sacred name 
was used by Krushchev, but ob- 
viously that was out of polite- 
ness to his hosts. (When in 
Rome, etc.) He declined to 
accompany E/jsenhower to 
church, thereby underlining 
what Mr Cabot Lodge called 
one great difference between 
Soviet Russia and the United 
States, namely the belief in God. 
Both McCarthy and the Vatican 
made the utmost of this differ- 
ence. Bishop Fulton Sheen has 
tirelessly told his huge television 
public that God-fearing Ameri- 
cans cannot come to terms with 
godless Communism. And no 
doubt if the prospect of ending 


the Cold War grows brighter 
those who want it to go on will 
once more play this trump card. 
Atheists cannot be trusted, we 
shall be told—and as that also 
applies to humanists we have the 
right to protest. We cannot 
dodge the indictment by plead- 
ing that we are only agnostics. 

Tactics of this sort should 
remind us that religion is by no 
means a dead horse. We are told 
about the good it has done, but 
history should teach us about 
the harm, unless we turn the 
blind eye. It is still doing harm 
by trying to stop the efforts to 
melt icebergs. We.are urged to 
sail into them, full steam ahead, 
as confident as the passengers of 
the Titanic, that our ship is ulti- 
mately unsinkable, for God is 
on our side. 


No Laughing Matter 


Ep meeting of Krushchev 
and Eisenhower on Ameri- 
can soil could be the most mo- 
mentous event since the defeat 
of Hitler. It was an opportunity 
for turning from an arms race 
and devoting the resources of 
the world to peaceful develop- 
ment. The tension has already 
slackened, though it could 
easily return, and the saboteurs 
are even now at work. What 
dismayed me during Krush- 
chev’s tour was not the rudeness 
of some jack-in-office—for 
which he must have been pre- 
pared—but the levity of norm- 
ally responsible commentators. 
You may have very different 
opinions on what the final up- 
shot should be, but surely this 
was an occasion to be treated 
seriously. I know to my cost 
that journalists are expected to 
be bright; but brightness is not 
enough. Krushchev may have 
had one eye on the gallery, but 
‘the most powerful individual in 
the world’, as he has been called, 
is not a clown. 

In The Guardian, for example, 
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he was described variously as 
‘Bottom the Weaver’, ‘the Artful 
Dodger’, ‘the leader of the 
chorus in a Greek play’ speak- 
ing in dithyrambs, and ‘the 
Soviet Grock’. (Grock, incident- 
ally, indulged in no dithyrambs ; 
very much unlike Krushchev, he 
gave a dumb show.) On a 
slightly more serious note, some 
journalists diagnosed an inferi- 
ority complex. Flushed with the 
conquest of the moon, I hardly 
think the Soviet leader was more 
likely to have had that sort of 
complex than some of his critics. 


Double Bullseye 


two Soviet moonshots 
are a major triumph for 
applied science, and not just a 
national victory in space Olym- 
pics. It has already had repercus- 
sions in theology as well as in the 
diplomatic field. Father Raimon- 
do Spiazzi in a Vatican news- 
paper, Osservatore della Domen- 
ica, has dealt with the problems 
raised by the possibility that 
other worlds are inhabited. With 
patient thoroughness he lists the 
possible conditions in which the 
first space men might find beings 
like themselves on the moon. 
They might be descendants of 
Adam and Eve who reached the 
moon in some unknown way in 
prehistoric times. If this is hard 
to swallow, they might be crea- 
tures like ourselves but des- 
cended from other first parents 
created separately by God. 
Anyone who has read theo- 
logy will realize that Father 
Spiazzi is venturing on extreme- 
ly dangerous ground here. Aug- 
ustine declared that there could 
not be men at the antipodes be- 
cause they would not have had 
the chance of Redemption. He 
would have been startled by the 
suggestion that other Adams 
had arisen on heavenly bodies. 
If such exist We are now assured 
that they must be either (1) in 
a state of pure nature, not ele- 
vated to grace as Adam and Eve 
were before their fall; (2) per- 
fect human beings in a state of 
grace; (3) fallen’ men _ like 
descendants before 
Christ; or (4) redeemed men. 
Whether they dispense with 


lungs and are heat-proof and 
cold-proof are, of course, more 
vulgar questions which the em- 
pirical scientists must solve. 
Clearly the crew of a space ship 
should include a trained theolo- 
gian. 


Johnson’s Secret Fear 


HEN I first joined the staff 

\4 of the RPA its offices 
were next to Dr Johnson's 
house. Now our old_ building 
has vanished, like Dr Johnson 
himself, though his house in 
Gough Square remains. It is 
being dutifully visited on_ this 
250th anniversary of his birth. 
More people will dip into Bos- 
well than read Johnson's own 
works, despite the revived in- 
terest in the Augustans among 
highbrow literary critics. He 
certainly doesn’t belong to the 
humanist tradition, but he was 
very far from being the hearty 
John Bull who brought a breath 
of common sense into the table 
talk in Grub Street inns. The 
jovial swashbuckler the 
persona Which only imperfectly 
concealed the melancholy neu- 
rotic. 

Success came late in life after 
years of penurious potboiling. 
No wonder he so bitterly ex- 
claimed: *No man but a block- 
head ever wrote for anything 
but money. But the deeper 


Dr Johnson (after Reynolds) 


cause of his pessimism was due 
to an inordinate sense of guilt. 
We have a fairly good idea to- 
day what his dreadful secret 
may have been. It does not 
amount to much, but poor John- 
son thought he would be damn- 
ed. When a friend tried to rea- 
son with him, in the year of his 
death, and asked what he meant 
by ‘damned’, the tormented man 
cried out: ‘Sent to Hell, sir, and 
punished everlastingly.’ This 
makes a painful contrast to the 
tranquil deathbed of his con- 
temporary, the notorious scep- 
tic, David Hume. 


Buddhist Assassin 


Hix Y a month seems to 
pass without the publication 
of a new book explaining Bud- 
dhism to the West. But how- 
ever interesting the original 
precepts may be, they tell us as 
little about Buddhism in prac- 
tice as the Sermon on the Mount 
tells us about the behaviour of 
Christians, I commented some 
time ago on monastic gunmen 
in Burma, Now a Buddhist gun- 
man has murdered the Prime 
Minister of Ceylon, The assassin 
wore the robe of a monk and 
practised the old-style ayurvedic 
medicine. This ancient homeo- 
pathy is now in fierce competi- 
tion with Western medicine, and 
that seems to have been part of 
the trouble. The emergence of 
political Buddhism and_ the 
struggle about an official lan- 
guage (Sinhalese or Tamil) has 
not been non-violent. Last year 
there were riots resulting in a 
heavy death roll. The late Mr 
Bandaranaike was himself a 
convert to Buddhism from Chris- 
tianity, which gives an added 
strangeness to his tragic fate. 
In the lecture rooms of Ken- 
sington Buddhism is sold as a 
mystical quietism suitable for 
pacifists, vegetarians, and tee- 
totallers. It doesn’t look quite 
like this in Khatmandu, In 
Japan it was adapted to the 
code of a warrior caste. In Tibet 
the monks are said to be still 
fighting. And in America the 
Beat Generation call themselves 
‘Dharma-bums’. It is all very 
odd. Hector HAWTON 
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SCIENCE AND THE CITIZEN 


by RITCHIE CALDER 


A digest of an address given to a public 
meeting sponsored by the RPA in York 


S the President of the 1959 British Associa- 

tion, Sir James Gray, pointed out: * There 

is not the slightest doubt that the discover- 
ies of physics have frightened mankind and there 
are too many intelligent people looking askance 
at Science and wondering where it is leading.” 

I can confirm that. | was a member of the com- 
mission set up by the World Health Organization 
to study the mental aspects of atomic energy. Al- 
though we included in our study the possible 
physiological effects on the brain of radiation 
(and decided that they were negligible) our main 
concern was with the emotional effects. We had 
evidence from all over the world — not just from 
advanced countries, which might know something 
about Strontium 90, but from primitive societies. 
Our findings were profoundly disturbing. We 
found that the crust of civilization was no thicker 
than an egg-shell. Confronted with the release of 
atomic energy and of radioactivity, people every- 
where were huddling back in the dark caves of 
their own emotions, cowering like our primitive 
ancestors from the menace of elemental forces. 
We are back with our animist gods, but the ele- 
mental threats are man-made — unseen, untasted, 
unfelt, unsmelt, unknown. And _all-pervading. 
Science, which exists to destroy magic, has itself 
created a superstitious awe. Natural forces has 
acquired a supernatural import. 

We found ourselves back with Prometheus, in- 
voking the wrath of the gods by stealing fire ; 
with Pandora and her box; with Faust ; with the 
enigma of the Sphinx — ‘When Men can move 
the stars, the Sphinx will laugh and all life on 
earth will be destroyed’; and with the legends 
which you find in every society of what happens 
when men presumptuously meddle with the secrets 
of Nature. 

We had reports on what is called ‘the apathy 
of the public’ about the hazards which beset us, 
but when we came to examine it we found that 
this apathy is the fear of being afraid, which as 
psychiatrists will tell you is a dangerous neurosis 
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because it means burying fear, so that it suppur- 
ates. Rational fear is disquieting, but at least it 
means that it is overt. Irrational fear becomes 
morbid. 

But what concerned us was the manifest truth, 
revealed in our inquiries, that people no longer 
trust the scientist. On the great issues which in- 
volve the whole future of mankind he * contra- 
dicts himself’. One can understand this because 
the public does not distinguish between physicists, 
chemists, biologists, and the various branches of 
science. There is a generic * scientist’. And when 
the physicist gets up and makes a statement, even 
if it is strictly accurate — within the limitations 
of his expertise — about the physical measure- 
ments, say, of radiations, and this is used (for 
political purposes) to reassure the public that 
what they fear is not really as bad as all that, 
and then a subsequent disclosure disproves the 
statement, or when a biologist, honestly aware of 
the limitations of his knowledge of the biological 
chain-reaction or genetic effects, appears to con- 
tradict the physicist, then the generic * scientist ” 
has lied. 

It is very serious because we can only rebut 
irrationalism by reason and emotionalism by facts 
and the new superstitions by measurable truths. 
We are, however, at a great disadvantage if our 
repositories of facts are distrusted. The explana- 
tion is simple enough. The scientists in the last 
few years have been invoked not only as the ex- 
pert witnesses but as the judges and juries. They 
have been called upon to make social judgments 
and they have made them at the behest of their 
political masters. 

Now let us be quite clear. The scientist can 
never acquit himself of his responsibilities as a 
functional citizen. It is his bounden duty, whether 
he recognizes it or not, to give the facts which 
only he knows at any given stage and to alert 
us as to their possible misuses. And I would be 
the last person to deny the scientist his right, as 
a person, to have his own point of view. But he 
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Ritchie Calder, CBE, the well-known science author 


is two people in one, and he must make the dis- 
tinction plain. As the great French biologist 
Claude Bernard said, a century ago, to his col- 
leagues: ‘When you enter your laboratory, put 
off your imagination as you take off your coat: 
but put it on again, with your overcoat, when 
you leave. Before an experiment and between 
whiles let your imagination wrap you around ; put 
it right away from you during the experiment 
itself lest it hamper you and your power of ob- 
servation.” In the same sense, the scientist who 
is giving expert evidence must make it quite clear 
that his facts are unencumbered by expediency 
or prejudice. 

I might illustrate that by saying that no scient- 
ist as a scientist can say he is an atheist — he 
cannot say ‘There is no god’. He can, as a 
scientist, say that he is an agnostic —*I do not 
know whether there is a god’. As an individual. 
putting on his imagination like his overcoat, he 
can declare himself an atheist or he can declare 
his devout belief in God. The fact that he is 
known to be a scientist will give apparent weight 
to his beliefs, but it is irrelevant because belief 
begins where science leaves off. It is the difference 
between ‘I know’ and ‘I believe’. Or, as it has 


been put: ‘Science is proof without certainty. 
Faith is certainty without proof. 

‘Proof without certainty” expresses the essen- 
tial humility of science which so many scientists 
tend to lose. They must be certain of their facts 
but they must not assume that their facts are 
the ultimate facts. An Einstein comes along to 
modify a Newton. In my thirty years’ experience 
of meetings of the British Association I have 
heard great authorities make, without any ‘ifs’ 
or ‘buts’ or *‘maybes*, pronouncements which 
later knowledge has shown to be in error. They 
were speaking within the limitations of the facts 
then available. 

This * certainty ° was excusable in the nineteenth 
century, when the inevitability of cause and effect 
reigned supreme. It was the physicists’ and the 
engineers’ world, in which there were * laws’ 
which worked and made everything workable — a 
mechanical world in which you knew that if you 
pulled the switches the machines would turn and 
behave predictably. Today even the physicists 
have learned humility from their greatest discov- 
ery the nature of matter and the behaviour of 
atomic particles. We now have the Theory of 
Indeterminacy — Chance is back, and in the latest 
discoveries about the nature of the nucleus and 
the discussions of Parity Non-Conservation they 
have found far more particles than they can 
account for and behaviour which is ‘ agin Nature ’. 
At least, we have got rid of that feeling of Scien- 
tific Predestination, that sense of irrevocability. 

What about the citizen? Has he no responsibility 
for the use or abuse of science? He has, but he 
does not have the knowledge to exercise it. He 
only sees it as headline achievements, faits accom- 
plis; he remembers the atom bomb; he forgets 
penicillin; he talks about ‘automation threaten- 
ing his job *, without much idea of the electronics 
which makes it possible; he may want us to go 
into the Space Race, but rather on the grudge 
that ‘the other fellows have got it’; he may 
feel resentful about the A-bomb or the H-bomb 
or he may be fatalistic. Either way, he feels that 
sort of thing is out of his hands ; he leaves science 
to the brainy blokes and by abdicating his respon- 
sibilities he betrays the brainy blokes, because 
he leaves them as the instruments of politics — 
at once the mentors and the slaves of statesmen 
or generals, who, in turn, boast ‘Of course, we 
know nothing at all about science’. 

In the age which is dominated by science, you 
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have the ultimate direction of science, with its 
incalculable powers of good and evil, in the hands 
of people — statesmen, politicians, civil servants, 
and indeed boards of directors in industry — 
whose education has been designed to deprive 
them of knowledge of science. Because that is what 
our present educational system does: it segregates 
the pupils and students into * science * and * non- 
science ’. It intensifies the vocational teaching of 
science to the exclusion of any possibility of the 
scientists becoming men of affairs and it makes 
those in the humanities feel that science, if it re- 
quires such intensive preparation, is beyond them. 

More and more, with the right and proper 
demand for more and more career scientists and 
technologists and technicians we are teaching 
science but we are not teaching about science. We 
are not producing the educated person who, in a 
world in which his life and his livelihood is domi- 
nated by science, should exercise judgments about 
science. 

It is said ‘Ignorance of the law is no excuse’; 
in this day and age ‘Ignorance of science is no 
excuse’. The first does not mean that everyone 
has to be articled to a solicitor and the latter 
does not mean that everyone should have a BSc. 
It does mean that everyone should be aware of 
the implications of science. 

The good and evil of science are the head-and- 
tail of the same penny. By science we can trans- 
form the world for the better — abolish disease, 
misery, and hunger, bring a fullness of life to 
those now in abysmal poverty, bring food from 
the waste places of the hot deserts and the frozen 
Arctic. Yes, and we could feed the 4,000,000,000 
people which the UN experts predict as the popu- 
lation twenty years from now. We can liberate 
ourselves from drudgery without ourselves becom- 
ing the slaves of the machine. Or we can by wan- 
tonness or from ignorance destroy mankind or 
distort Nature and the pattern of humanity. 

Science is not wisdom. Science is the aggre- 
gation of knowledge. Wisdom is the application 
of judgment to that knowledge, to distinguish use 
from misuse, good from evil, and to recognize 
not only what we know but what we do not know. 

A public awareness can encourage wisdom and 
temper the arrogance of knowledge, but that 
means a public scientifically informed. For too 
long scientists have left their discoveries like 
foundlings on the doorstep of society. The step- 
parents do not know how to bring them up. 
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STOP THE DRIFT 
TO VIOLENCE 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


Clubs for Teddy Boys is the pro- 
posal of a London _ psychiatrist 


OST people in this country used to pride 

themselves that in Britain violence was 

an unusual occurrence, not a common- 
place of everyday life. Some said ‘It couldn't 
happen here’. Were they wrong? In the past 
year, and indeed during the post-War period 
generally, we have seen examples of violence and 
brutality that would have seemed startling only 
twenty or thirty years ago. We have had allega- 
tions of police ill-treatment of suspects, and the 
use of Alsatian dogs to intimidate strikers and 
political demonstrators. 

Negroes have been violently attacked in Lon- 
don’s Notting Hill Gate area, and there were some 
ugly outbursts of racial feeling in Nottingham. 
Men of British stock were responsible for the 
beating to death of eleven Africans at the notor- 
ious Hola Camp, and on at least one occasion 
British troops run amok in Cyprus, Although 
there has been a considerable improvement in the 
treatment of patients in mental institutions, con- 
ditions are far from satisfactory, and psychiatrists 
have stories to tell of brutalities committed by 
mental nurses, some of whom are ill-suited for 
their exacting work. 

Teenagers carry and sometimes use bicycle 
chains and flick knives, usually without either 
political motive or even the crude and perennial 
motive of gain. These boys just want the excite- 
ment — the thrill — of inflicting pain on others. 
Is not this joy-in-pain very often the motive for 
attacks on the old and the very young? 


Tackling the Teddy Boys 

No, there can be no doubt at all of the marked 
drift to violence in our society. It is an ugly char- 
acteristic of contemporary life. Truly, we live in 
what the editor of this journal called in the August 
issue ‘The Age of Violence’. In the editorial of 
that title he showed how since 1914 the nations 
gradually relaxed their ethical standards until 
‘massacre became an instrument of policy’, so 
that now the Great Powers are prepared to 
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slaughter by the million if they fail by other means 
to impose their will. 

Living in this tainted mental atmosphere it is 
hardly surprising that some members of our 
society have surrendered to their sadistic impulses. 
Yet the editorial rightly emphasized that there is 
no need ‘to take refuge in some mythological ex- 
planation such as Original Sin’. The question to 
which all this gives rise is whether it is possible 
effectively to cope with violence, both on the 
personal and collective level. 

Psychiatrists affirm that the instinct of aggres- 
sion, so necessary for the survival of life (and so 
closely linked to the most fundamental instinct 
of all, that of self-preservation) can be used either 
constructively or destructively. In all the cases we 
have been considering this instinct has been used 
destructively and negatively. When the writer re- 
cently interviewed Dr Joshua Bierer, one of the 
leading Adlerian psychiatrists in London and 
medical director of the Marlborough Day Hos- 
pital in Hampstead, he spoke of the closing-in of 
the world today as contrasted with, for example. 
the expansionist Victorian era. People — young 
men in particular —-can no jonger find adequate 
outlets for their sense of aggression. 

Where can they look for adventure? For the 
majority, adventure must be expressed physically 
rather than intellectually; we cannot all paint 
or compose or write. Dr Bierer feels that the 
world has shrunk, so that our vast urban popula- 
tion has become more and more frustrated. This 
frustration then finds expression in acts of viol- 
ence which are, in effect, a protest against society. 
Hence the cult of the ‘Angry Young Men’ in 
England and the Beatniks” or Beat Genera- 
tion * in the United States. 

When Dr Bierer was asked how he would 
tackle, for instance, the problem of the Teddy 
Boys, he prefaced his reply with the remark that 
his attempt at a solution might well be considered 
idealistic and impractical. He would use every 
available means to convert these gangs into clubs 
run on democratic lines; he would delegate 
authority to the leaders of the gangs, so that each 
gang would be responsible for keeping order in 
a particular area, a street, or group of streets. 
He would organize competitions of different kinds 
(as many as possible, so that all boys could par- 
ticipate), and so enable the boys to work off their 
energy harmlessly. In other words, the ‘ bad’ or 
anti-social boy would be encouraged to take 


responsibility and cultivate the sense of * belong- 
ing. Thus he would find a place for himself as 
a useful member of society. 

Dr Bierer’s plan would undoubtedly cost a lot 
of money — to pay for club premises and equip- 
ment, and the services of psychiatrists and social 
workers. There is the possibility, too, of the occa- 
sional failure, which would probably attract un- 
favourable Press comment. Yet even the partial 
success of such a scheme could undoubtedly lead 
to a slashing of police expenditure and the grants 
necessary for the running of Borstal institutions 
and prisons. Fortunately, a start has already been 
made and Dr Bierer is responsible for a number 
of LCC-sponsored clubs where Day Hospital 
patients are brought together ; these include anti- 
social patients such as prostitutes and ex-prison- 
ers, Who mix on equal terms with professional 
men and women. New ideas in treatment (and 
treatment rather than punishment is needed) are 
suspect and public opinion lags behind psychiatric 
thought. It would be necessary, therefore, to 
mount simultaneously with any new deal of this 
kind a large-scale campaign in public education 
through the Press, films, radio, and television. 


Mental Patients Beaten-up 

In trying to understand what violence is all about 
and how it can be dealt with we ought to keep in 
mind some of the main ideas of the Viennese 
pioneer Alfred Adler, who always stressed the 
relationship of a personal problem to the social 
context in which it arose. The Adlerian ‘ indivi- 
dual psychology ° is really a social psychology. As 
long ago as 1913 Adler pointed out that ‘ Every 
neurosis can be understood as an attempt to free 
oneself from a feeling of inferiority, in order to 
gain a feeling of superiority *. He maintained that 
the neurotic, wanting to side-step the demands of 
reality, and living a life of imagination and fan- 
tasy, attempts to free himself from service to the 
community. In other words, the neurotic above 
all fears responsibility. 

Adler went on to insist that ‘to cure a neurosis 
or psychosis it is necessary to change completely 
the whole upbringing of the patient and turn him 
definitely and unconditionally back on human 
society *. These are, briefly outlined, a few of the 
ideas that ought to be propagated as widely and 
thoroughly as possible to promote a greater aware- 
ness of our individual and collective disorders. 

Because of Adler’s stress on social integration 
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as the means to personal self-awareness, it need 
not surprise that the Adlerian psychiatrists have 
been foremost in the drive to get patients out of 
mental hospitals. Throughout the world, mental 
patients sometimes still have to endure acts of 
violence. Dr Bierer regards the existence of this 
violence as both serious and urgent. Anyone in- 
terested in these matters can turn to the files of 
The International Journal of Social Psychiatry 
(published in London), which, as well as contain- 
ing articles of specialized interest to psychiatrists 
and social workers, devotes a certain amount of 
space in each issue to reports on their experiences 
by the patients themselves. While we have got 
past the eighteenth-century days when blood- 
letting and blistering, solitary confinement in dark 
rooms, and deprivation of food were among the 
approved ‘methods’, all is not well in mental 
hospitals. It is small consolation that conditions 
in some other countries are even worse. 

An impressive and well-written report comes 
from an ex-patient named John Custance, who 
says that, ‘as a manic-depressive of some twenty 
years’ standing, with a regular cycle’, he has been 
a patient in no less than seven mental hospitals, 
both private and public, and has been certified at 
least as many times. He maintains that he was 
‘beaten up” on eight separate occasions within 
one month, once to the verge of unconsciousness. 
The nurses responsible are for the most part still 
in that hospital’. Of a different hospital Mr Cus- 
tance writes: 

It was rather a shock to find, as soon as I began 
to make cautious inquiries among my fellow-patients, 
that practically everyone I asked (at least on the 
male side) had stories to tell of rough handling 
going well beyond the legally permitted limit. Patients 
had been kicked with obvious intent to hurt — on 
one occasion merely for being late for breakfast; 
heavy bunches of keys had been thrown at them; 
they had been thrown to the ground and pummelled 
with severe blows in the solar plexus and testicles 


into submission, and they had been ss ge on the 
head’ merely in order to make them take pills. 

It is only fair to add that this ex-patient makes it 
clear that: 

Far from bearing a grudge against psychiatrists, 
mental nurses and responsible authorities in general, 
I am proud to number many of them among my 
friends, and fully realize that the vast majority are 
earnest, hard-working people doing their best in very 
difficult circumstances. 


In another issue of The International Journal of 
Social Psychiatry Mrs D. Sundgren, a psycholo- 
gist, tells how, because of the various adverse 
reports she had heard, she took a job as a tem- 
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porary nurse in a hospital to examine conditions 
at first-hand: 


My first day in the ‘ violent ward’ of the mental 
hospital was one of the most depressing days of my 
life. Not because of the patients, for in spite of the 
fact that it was reckoned a ‘difficult’ ward, they 
were for the most part friendly and subdued, but 
the nurses were so anxious, nervous and agitated that 
I forced myself to call upon all my reserves of self- 
control to avoid being infected by the general un- 
rest. 

The food was served on aluminium plates and 
tossed carelessly to those who were bound down to 
their beds or to benches and so prevented from 
taking part in the general meal. Those who did not 
move quickly enough for the nurses’ approval were 
pushed or bullied into place. It looked as if it was 
all a race against time, and quite unnecessarily, 
because there was ample staff and the time allotted 
for the amount of work to be done was sufficient. 
Mrs Sundgren is surely right in saying that the 
problem of mental care ‘cannot be solved by 
legislation’ since ‘it is not a political problem 
but a human one’. 


Educate the Educators 


Within the compass of a_ necessarily short 
article it has only been possible to touch on a 
few of the manifestations of contemporary vio- 
lence. That it exists, has increased, and ought to 
be diminished no reasonable person can have any 
doubt. Yet no quick, foolproof solution is possible. 
One useful method in a democratic society such 
as ours is constantly to expose cases of violence 
whenever and wherever they occur and to de- 
mand inquiries if there is prima facie evidence of 
undue force by those exercising authority. Nor 
should we be too ready to blame the perpetrators 
of violence, for they are more often than not the 
victims of faulty education and temperamental in- 
adequacies: they, too, need help and understand- 
ing. We have been far too reluctant to spend 
money both on psychiatric aid and on making 
its existence known. Too much of the national 
revenue is ear-marked for methods of punish- 
ment, as represented by Borstals, prisons, and the 
repressive kind of mental institution. 

Mental disturbance and the resultant social mal- 
adjustment need no longer be considered a cause 
for shame. Perhaps the first essential is to educate 
the educators and opinion-formers — teachers, 
writers, political and social workers — so that pro- 
gressive ideas in mental hygiene will eventually be 
accepted at every level of education and intelli- 
gence. How otherwise can we hope to stop the 
alarming post-War drift to violence? 
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Bats and radar refute the doctrine of 
Berkeley that to exist is to be perceived 


N seeing a space ship most people's 

natural reaction would be to question the 

evidence of their own eyes. Even in this 
age of rockets and sputniks ‘imagination’ and 
‘optical illusion” are the commonest official dis- 
claimers to reports of strange contraptions in the 
heavens. But though it is 250 years since George 
Berkeley first suggested that all vision is mental 
and that material objects do not exist outside our 
minds, the average scoffer at space ships will 
guffaw if you explain to him you are a Berkeleian 
(or ‘ Idealist’). He may well invite you to run 
head-on at the nearest brick wall — just to see. 

Such was the essence of Doctor Johnson’s reply 
when Boswell discussed Berkeley’s New Theory 
of Vision with him as they came out of church. 
Boswell admitted that Berkeley might be impos- 
sible to refute. ‘I refute him thus’, retorted 
Johnson, striking his foot with mighty force 
against a large stone, till he rebounded from it. 
Berkeley had foreseen that kind of argument. 

The Doctor's forthright mind was not incapable 
of abstract reasoning, and had he been in his 
best form on that occasion he might have asked 
why Berkeley needed a mirror for shaving, if it 
was really Berkeley’s mind that created the image 
of his face by which he guided the razor. But 
most of Johnson’s contemporaries, as might be 
expected, dismissed Berkeley with the brick wall 
rejoinder, and so would 95 per cent of our aver- 
age citizenry today. 

Not, however, the thinking minority — either in 
1709 or 1959. The debate that Berkeley, a future 
bishop, started at Trinity College in Dublin 250 
years ago is livelier now than ever, and as far 
from being settled. Increasingly, in this scientific 
age, it is ominously important, and difficult, to de- 
cide whether mind or matter is the ultimate 
reality ; for the materialist is constantly driven to 
agree that matter can be oddly unsubstantial, and 
the immaterialist must confess that he ignores 
matter, such as bombs and gamma rays, at peril 
of his dissolution. 

Before hazarding a guess at the future effects of 


SEEING, BELIEVING AND BATS 


by R. A. PIDDINGTON 


modern existence on Berkeley’s doctrine it is only 
fair to say that his New Theory of Vision was but 
the first step towards his Principles of Human 
Knowledge and other works that fully developed 
and explained his philosophy of Immaterialism 
(a better name for it than Idealism, as it is often 
misleadingly called). Even so, it propounded the 
fundamental question that the merest dabbler in 
philosophy cannot escape, as the following story 
shows. 

A national newspaper, about a year ago, pub- 
lished an amusing account by a young Oxbridge 
student of his attempt to convince a lorry-driver 
that he (the passenger) was not wasting public 
money and his own time by reading for a degree 
in philosophy. When asked exactly what philo- 
sophy was, he pointed to a tree that the lorry 
was passing and explained that its physical exist- 
ence, being reducible to a bundle of perceptions, 
was not beyond all doubt. A worried look slowly 
clouded the driver’s face, and after a little dis- 
cussion he stamped on the brake, reversed his 
ponderous vehicle, and thundered back to the sus- 
pect tree, where he exulted, with Johnsonian con- 
viction: ‘There you are, it’s still there!’ Ronald 
Knox’s famous limerick about the tree in the quad 
can hardly be expected to form part of a lorry- 
driver’s repertory. 

Of course, if Berkeley could be refuted just by 
reversing lorries, eminent thinkers like Bertrand 
Russell and Lord Samuel would not today spend 
time on arguing opposite sides of the case. The 
retort that ‘it’s as plain as a pikestaff * is as futile 
against Berkeley as against Euclid, whose triangles, 
as some may grimly remember, are not to be 
coerced into congruency by vulgar observation 
and measurement. In his New Theory Berkeley 
repeatedly tells us that we cannot corroborate the 
evidence of one sense by that of another ; in par- 
ticular, he insists time and again that sight, which 
he acknowledges to be the principal sense, gives 
us data utterly different from those of touch. 

He refers only once to hearing, expressly to 
draw the same conclusion —that it cannot re- 
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Bishop Berkeley, the philosopher of Immaterialiim 


inforce our sight or touch; but to taste and 
smell he allows no consideration, evidently be- 
lieving them too near our animal nature for philo- 
sophical exploration of the physical world, But 
Conrad’s blind Captain Whalley could have 
started a damaging argument on those two points. 
However, one must grant Berkeley what every- 
one else has conceded him — the distinction of 
having theoretically abolished matter, or rather, 
of having shown that its existence cannot be con- 
fidently asserted on the mere evidence of our 
five senses. What follows? Either that we accept 
the rest of his philosophy and declare ourselves 
Immaterialists, or that, while admitting we cannot 
prove the contrary, we allow ourselves to pull his 
leg, like Prof G. E. Moore, with objections point- 
ing out the ludicrous consequences of denying the 
physical world except inside our own minds. 
Thus, said Moore, railway trains standing at 
platforms have no wheels, because the wheels are 
then invisible to the travellers in the station — 
and a fortiori, modern aircraft would have no 
undercarriages unless there Was someone provi- 
dentially watching to see them lowered and raised. 
Or again, on Berkeley’s reasoning, it should be 
impossible for a man to be electrocuted by a wire 
that he did not know to be live, and inconceivable 
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for him to catch a disease of which he had not 
learnt the symptoms. 

All this sort of Berkeley-baiting has been going 
on for a long time, and it has got the positivists 
nowhere because their flank has always been 
turned by the question: ‘How do you perceive 
anything except with your brain?’ But — and 
this is where something new may perhaps be said 
on the subject — in the last twenty years we have 
vastly increased the perceptions of our brains, 
and sometimes our existing ideas have been there- 
by confirmed, but sometimes not. This incon- 
sistency seems to disprove the contention that our 
brains always create our thoughts — for otherwise 
how should we ever correct a mistaken impres- 
sion once it had been formed? How could radar 
ever tell a pilot when he was off-course? 

Similarly with all those extra-sensory methods 
of extending the range of our penetration into the 
depths of sea, air, earth, and outer space. Let us 
take one that did not originate in the human 
mind, except in the understanding of its opera- 
tion. Only fifty years after Berkeley’s New Theory, 
Spallanzani suggested that bats guide themselves 
in the dark by picking up the echo of their wing- 
beats — a hypothesis that collapses at once if the 
‘external’ world can be shown to consist merely 
of ideas. Not only, however, have we now proved 
that bats do use an amazingly complex and sen- 
sitive form of echo-location worked by their own 
voices, but we have imitated the process with our 
Asdic and Radar, which have revealed natural 
phenomena unsuspected by our own minds. 

Photography has been brought to the equally 
astonishing point of finding what we did not know 
to exist (as with aerial reconnaissance during the 
War) and of disproving what we felt sure of hav- 
ing seen (like the Indian rope trick and other 
illusions). Moreover, it has revealed details never 
before noticed in 2,000 years — such as the axe- 
head and dagger discovered on a Stonehenge 
trilithon in 1953 —and it has probed outer space 
to a depth far beyond what the human eye and 
mind had ever imagined. Are all these achieve- 
ments the product of sheer hallucination? 

To bang the table and shout No is not the 
mark of a philosopher, but an unhesitating Yes 
indicates just as much unwarranted confidence. If 
a choice has become inevitable, it does seem that 
Berkeleianism, with every year that the British 
Association meets, looks more and more like a 
practice of clutching at dialectical straws. 
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LOLITA AND THE NEW LAW 


by C. G. L. DU CANN 


The controversial novel ‘ Lolita’ should be protected 
by recent changes in the law on book censorship 


N the 29th August last the Obscene Pub- 

lications Act 1959 became law. It is ex- 

pressed as being intended: To amend the 
law relating to obscene matter; to provide for 
the protection of literature ; and to strengthen the 
law concerning pornography. Never before in 
England has there been any law ‘ to protect litera 
ture’, and the question at once arises: * From 
whom or what? > From the Courts? From case- 
law enshrined in law books? 

Another question that many people are asking 
is whether the controversial novel Lolita, by 
Vladimir Nabokov, will pass the new test. The 
novel was rejected by four US publishers before 
Putnam issued it, and it then became a_best- 
seller. An English edition published in Paris by 
the Olympia Press, no doubt for the benefit of 


tourists, was ineffectively banned until September, 


but no objection was made against a French 
translation brought out by the well-known pub- 
lishing house of Gallimard. 

In England a mere rumour that Mr Nigel 
Nicolson’s firm was tentatively contemplating pub- 
lication of this book brought him into bad odour 
with his Bournemouth constituents. It counted for 
nothing that Catholic Mr Graham Greene had 
commended Lolita in the Sunday Times. * All 
books corrupt, and the best do as much harm as 
the worst °, wrote Chamfort — but Bournemouth, 
perhaps, is incapable of understanding this. How- 
ever, this controversial book is due for publica- 
tion in England in November. Many will regard 
its appearance at long last as a test of whether 
the new Act fulfils its avowed purpose of pro- 
tecting literature. 

The new Act applies to England, but not to 
Scotland. It is commendably brief, having only 
five sections, and is so simply expressed that the 
veriest tyro can understand it; and probably only 
the most learned judges and the highest court in 
the realm could get it wrong. Section five is novel, 
interesting, and important. For the first time, the 
‘public good” in the interests of * science, litera- 
ture, art, and learning, or other objects of general 


concern * are invoked to prevent a conviction and 
constitute a good defence. To establish that * pub- 
lic good’, expert evidence may be called by 
prosecution or defence. 

The former Act of 1857 is repealed. In effect, 
the old common-law offence (invented by long- 
dead judges who rule us from ihcir graves in the 
English legal system) is also repealed. This leaves 
the new Act in possession of the legal field, like 
a new broom sweeping the place clean — or, as 
its critics declare, making things dirtier than ever. 

Before this new Act was passed a Sunday news- 
paper said flatly that if anyone published Lolita 
in England that land of the free would put him 
in prison. The state of the law being then gov- 
erned by Lord Campbell's definition of obscenity 
which every judge and magistrate knew by heart, 
that was very likely, and none took the risk. Now 
that the situation is changed, and that Lolita is 
considered safe diet for French and American 
minds, I think it might be tried on the English, 
who at long last are said to be able — unlike the 
Scots and the Irish — to resist being depraved and 
corrupted by a mere book. 

For Lolita, whether the theme or the treatment 
offends — and some readers who are neither 
prudes nor Puritans may dislike either, or both 
— is, in my view, a minor masterpiece. It is also 
a subtle and acute piece of psychiatry. It sheds 
a new and strong light upon one of the manifes- 
tations of the sex-instinct — observe that I write 
‘manifestations’ not ‘ perversions’. In my judg- 
ment, it is completely true to the aberrations of 
adult-masculine and child-feminine nature as it 
exists today under Western civilization. 

The book should rather have been called * The 
Descent into Hell of Humberi Humbert,’ for that 
is what it essentially is. Not the child Lolita and 
her debauchment, but Humbert and his degrada- 
tion, are the real centre of interest. It is not what 
happens to her physically, but what happens to 
him mentally that matters to the reader. 

The devil's advocate against the book in Eng- 
land is Mr John Gordon of the Sunday Express, 
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who generally deserves praise for his exposures 
of injustices. He thus stigmatized Lolita: ‘The 
filthiest book I have ever read. Sheer unrestrained 
pornography .. . The entire book is devoted to 
an exhaustive, uninhibited, and entirely disgusting 
description of his (Humbert’s) pursuits and ex- 
cesses.” 

Evidently, Mr Gordon's reading has been 
severely circumscribed. He has missed Shake- 
speare’s Rape of Lucrece, Venus and Adonis, and 
much else. He ignores much of his Holy Bible. 
He has not read his Rabelais. Nor his Henry 
Miller. Nor Sartre’s protége Jean Genet. He cannot 
have browsed in Parisian bookshops, and looked 
at real pornography as purveyed for savage and 
sex-hungry English tourists; or even visited Soho 
and the Charing Cross Road. 

In the Gordonian fashion, you could equally 
indict Hamlet, With seeming truth and most 
damnable falsity, you could say of that great 
play: ‘Sheer unrestrained incest, adultery, and 
murder. Exhaustive, unrestrained, and utterly dis- 
gusting descriptions of blood and lust.’ This is the 
half-truth that is worse than a lie; the lie factual 
you may call it. For the real Hamlet is not these 
subordinate incidentals; it is the spiritual agony 
of a fascinating character in travail. 

Further, to say that the entire Lolita is devoted 
to a (much-adjectived) description of the man’s 
‘pursuits and excesses” is wrong. Most of the 
book is devoted to one affaire, and the havoc 
reigning in the hero-villain’s mind, caused by the 
insensate, maniacal adoration of the horrid, vul- 
gar, commonplace child Dolores Haze. Here is a 
Pilgrim’s Progress through a long-drawn-out pur 
gatory to its own abyss in hell. This book, indeed, 


is own brother to that other most painful piece. 


of passion and pain in a man of intellect en- 
meshed by infatuation, Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris. 

Those who, misled by Mr Gordon’s trumpet- 
ings, eagerly get hold of Mr Nabokov’s novel for 
a feast of salacity will curse the journalist for a 
misleading simpleton who does not know his 
onions. There is hardly one obscene word. There 
is no description of any act of sexual intercourse. 
In my view, the theme of finding sex-satisfaction 
in debauched, immature school-girls is, upon the 
whole, treated with restraint. 

I say flatly that Lolita is a good book — good 
in the sense that it is true to life, and true to itself, 
which after all is fiction’s highest virtue. The 
writing has distinction and is that of a practised 
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man of letters, though I know nothing of ‘the 
author’s previous novel La Méprise. Lolita is a 
work of art and of intellect. It is no surprise to 
hear that its author is a Professor of Russian 
Literature in Cornell University. He is also a dis- 
tinguished entomologist, so he should add his 
Dolores Haze to his collection of man-eating 
spiders or those who devour their mates. 

The form of Lolita is what the Newgate Chron- 
icles used to call ‘a last dying speech and con- 
fession ’. Humbert in prison for murder, and dying 
before trial, puts out this testament without repent- 
ance. He has always been attracted sexually to 
“nymphets *"— his name for certain devilish pre- 
cocious kidlets (my name) — between eleven and 
fourteen years; below, that is to say, the age of 
consent. His dead first love, an Edgar Poe’s 
Annabel Lee, is no more important than Rosalind 
was to Romeo; Dolores Haze is at once his Juliet 
and his Lilith. 

To gain possession of this devastating little piece 
of already soiled goods, he marries her mother, 
with whom he has gone to lodge. Just after she 
discovers the blinding truth of this, the wife and 
mother is accidentally killed. Thereafter his Lolita, 
who hated her mother, is his; it would be more 
exact to say, rather, that he is hers, and although 
he essays to seduce her the school-depraved 
schoolgirl seduces him. Lolita, greedy of ice- 
creams, movies, teen-age magazines, radio, and 
the like, acquiescent rather than responsive, brash, 
rude, vulgar, and soulless, is a thorn in the spirit 
— yet he adores her. Contrary to what the world 
would think, he, not she, is the real victim. 

Wandering all over the country in a car with 
her, staying at hotels and motels, he has no peace. 
He fears detection by the law. He fears betrayal 
by his child-accomplice. In a school, where he 
puts her at last, she becomes stage-struck over a 
school-play The Enchanted Hunters but suddenly 
flings up her part, leaves school, and they resume 
their wanderings. 

Suddenly she disappears. Not being arrested, he 
sets out wandering in search of her, living in 
anguish over her loss and failing to find con- 
solation in a substitute. At long last a letter 
reaches him. She has made a commonplace mar- 
riage and she writes to beg for money. With a 
loaded pistol, he visits her, only to learn that it 
is not her virtuous husband Dick who took her 
from him, but Quilty, the depraved author of the 
play (‘the only man she ever loved’, of course), 
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whose depravities were such that she had to re- 
nounce him. Lolita will not return to Humbert ; 
she cares nothing for him and never had done. 
Then Humbert seeks out Quilty, and in a remark- 
able scene of grotesque farce and horror murders 
him in a way that makes the reader exclaim * The 
man’s mad *—as he very likely was! 

The book gives a convincing picture of the 
American adolescent, the American good-class 
girls’ school — as bad as Dickens’ Dotheboys Hall 


ought to be 


abuse. 


in a more subtle and up-to-date fashion — and 
something of the American way of life. 

Can we be sure that the modern British way 
of life for young girls is any more protective than 
the American? A book like Lolita, which poses 
this question among others, 
allowed to deliver 
and in my view both the writer and his work 
deserve serious consideration rather than vulgar 


is a book that 
its message ; 


SIN, CRIME, AND PUNISHMENT 


HE subject of morality 
and its relation to crim- 


inal law has been ‘aired’ 
many times since the Wolfen- 
den Report appeared. It is one 
of particular interest to human- 
ists and some notice of it here 
is overdue. Prof H. L. A. Hart’s 
broadcast on ‘Morality and 
Treason’ therefore comes oppor- 
tunely for my purpose. The 
title is somewhat misleading, for 
Professor Hart did not deal only 
or mainly with treason. He was 
replying to Sir Patrick Devlin’s 
Rede Lecture on “The Enforce- 
ment of Morals’ and his talk 
was in effect a debate, both 
sides being given their weight, 
on the perennial problem of how 
far the State should interfere 
with the liberty of the individual. 
When the Committee’s Report 
was before the House of Lords 
the Archbishop of Canterbury 
accepted the distinction between 
sin and crime. The Church has 
not always been so tolerant. 
Once upon a time adultery was 
treated as a crime. Again, to 
deny the truth of Christianity 
was punishable under the old 
blasphemy laws. Both offences 
have now disappeared from the 
criminal code, Others, however, 
remain—e.g. suicide, euthanasia, 
and abortion, to name only 
three. The chief obstacle today 
to their reform is the Church. 
But not entirely. Take euthan- 
asia. The idea ‘sends shivers 
down the backs of some people 
who can only think of extermi- 
nation camps’. That is how Dr 
Glanville Williams, the guest 
speaker at a meeting of the 
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Fifty One Society earlier in the 
year, put it. He quoted Lord 
Dawson as saying during the 
House of Lords debate on the 
Euthanasia Bill that doctors as 
a matter of fact practise euthan- 
asia in cases—there are just a 
few—where medical science has 
done everything possible with- 
out avail ; and the only question 


ON THE AIR 


was whether it should not be 
legalized. 

The law against abortion is 
a much more serious affair. 
These offences, it is estimated, 
amount to 50,000 a year, of 
which but a very small number 
comes before the courts. Except 
in very exceptional circum- 
stances (allowed by the law), the 
poor woman who seeks an ab- 
ortion has to resort to a quack, 
risking her health if not her life. 
The plea usually put forward of 
the sanctity of human life seems 
misplaced to me: at what precise 
moment, one may ask, does the 
foetus acquire its human status? 

Moreover, as more than one 
speaker at the Fifty One Society 
meeting pointed out, owing to 
the hole-and-corner way the 
thing is done today all but a few 
offenders get away with it. 

On the function, however, of 
criminal law generally, opinions 
at the meeting differed a great 
deal. Here are some of them: 


You cannot make people good 
by Act of Parliament (of course 
we had to have that hoary 
cliché); the common sense of 
ordinary men is the best guide ; 
the law should be ‘one jump 
ahead’. This last was Dr Glan- 
ville Williams’ own view. ‘It 
would be unfortunate’, he con- 
cluded ‘if the enlightened section 
of opinion, people who have 
thought about the matter, were 
unable to make any move till 
everybody was convinced.’ 

Sir Patrick Devlin’s Rede 
Lecture (to which I referred 
earlier), on the other hand, 
argued against a_ rationalist 
morality and in favour of popu- 
lar feeling: where there exists 
‘a compound of indignation, in- 
tolerance, and disgust’ the law 
is bound to recognize it. In his 
rejoinder Professor Hart had 
little difficulty in exposing the 
dangers of such a_ doctrine 
(which incidentally met with 
warm approval from The Times, 
no doubt because it could be 
used against homosexuals). The 
only hope Sir Patrick held out 
was that ‘the limits of tolerance 
might shift’—which sounds more 
like a counsel of despair. No 
wonder Professor Hart lost his 
patience. This is what he said: 
‘To any theory which like this 
one asserts that the criminal law 
may be used on the vague 
ground that the preservation of 
morality is essential to society, 
and yet omits to stress the need 
for critical scrutiny, our reply 
should be: “Morality, what 
crimes may be committed in thy 
name!”’’ 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XXXIV 


The Origins of American Humanism 


by JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


The Puritan passion for education gave rise to Harvard 
University and thus planted the seeds of humanism 


* HIDEOUS and desolate wilderness, full of 
A wild beasts and men’. Such was the condi- 

tion of Cape Cod, as described by one of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, William Bradford, when the 
first colonists of New England landed there in 
1620. In such dreary surroundings, colonized by 
religious fanatics, one would not expect the im- 
portation, let alone the survival and growth, of 
any kind of humanism. Yet, strangely enough, it 
is there that we can see the origins of American 
humanism, not in the comparatively prosperous 
and easy-living colonies further south. 

Actually, the early Puritans were not so nar- 
row-minded as they are popularly imagined to 
have been, otherwise humanism could not have 
survived as it did. That it faded elsewhere on the 
American continent is the more remarkable when 
we think of the ultimate reasons for the discovery 
of America. The idea of America preceded its 
actual discovery ; it was one of the many strands 
of the European Renaissance. 

The Renaissance was marked by two charac- 
teristics profoundly different from those of the 
preceding Middle Ages: it sought to discover man 
and the world, and believed in the potentialities of 
man instead of his subservience to God and 
Church. Given that man was capable of develop- 
ment and achievement, what better theatre for 
him than a new world across the Atlantic? 


The Puritan Paradox 

It was a natural consequence of the new out- 
look that the Spanish and the Portuguese should 
discover and conquer South and Central America. 
The English were late in this work, and so con- 
cerned more with piracy than settlement. Yet even 
the incredible explorations and conquests of the 
Spanish left vast tracts unaccounted for in the 
North American continent, so that their claim 
to the whole continent was unreal. Nevertheless, 
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the first and unsuccessful attempt by the English 
to colonize Virginia was not made until 1587; it 
was another twenty years before the colony was 
established. To the north still lay untouched ter- 
ritories. Nor was it surprising that so much of the 
Atlantic seaboard remained unsettled, in view of 
its inhospitable climate and inadequate resources. 

The Pilgrim Fathers sailed for Virginia, but 
were blown off course; hence their settlement in 
Plymouth. But this colony was not important ; 
the true foundation, in effective terms, of New 
England, was that of the Puritans in Massachu- 
setts Bay ten years after the Pilgrim Fathers, in 
1630. Followed by Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
New Haven, in a few years the population had 
grown enough to show that stable colonization of 
the stony soil of New England was definitely 
possible. 

Yet the population was small: in 1640 New 
England numbered only 17,800 people, and by 
1700 had risen to only 106,000; in 1690 Boston 
itself numbered only 7,000 people. New England 
was both small and poor, a group of struggling 
colonies, clinging to the coast of an immense 
continent, penetrating only slowly into the great 
American wilderness. How remarkable it -was, 
then, that so much of Renaissance humanism was 
successfully transplanted there. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, the religious 
motive that drove the Puritans to America, with 
the aim of building up a model Christian com- 
munity, turned out to be the foundation of 
humanism. If it had not been for the discipline 
and high ideals of Puritanism, the colonists would 
have relapsed into the condition of crude material- 
ism which is characteristic of colonial countries 
in their early days. 

The country was as wild and inhospitable as 
Bradford described it, stony and comparatively 
infertile, and threatened by Indian wars which 


sometimes became real: the colonists themselves 
were poor in material goods and practical skills. 
Their first few years were arduous in the ex- 
treme. The elements of higher civilization are 
usually scrapped in a colony, driven out either by 
the sheer struggle to live or by an overwhelming 
desire for material prosperity in more congenia! 
lands. This is so in hard countries such as Aus- 
tralia or easy countries like the West Indies; in 
Virginia, which soon achieved some prosperity, 
humanistic culture died away. 


Harvard University Founded 

But Puritanism, with its unflinching rules of con- 
duct and its disciplined insistence on high ideals, 
enabled the New England colonists to maintain 
humanism, albeit on a religious basis. This human- 
ism was stripped down to its bare essentials, with- 
out love poetry, the theatre, or religious music. 
What remained was the intellectual element, based 
on the Greek and Roman classics that formed the 
heart of the Renaissance. 

Such an outlook needed an educational system 
to ensure its maintenance in the future, Hence, 
only six years after the founding of Massachu- 
setts, Harvard University was originated in 1636, 
and the first account of it says: 


After God had carried us safe to New England 
and wee had builded our houses, provided necessaries 
for our livelihood, rear’d convenient places for Gods 
worship, and setled the Civill Government: One of 
the next things we longed for, and looked after was 
to advance Learning and perpetuate it to Posterity; 
dreading to leave an illiterate Ministry to the 
Churches, when our present Ministers shall lie in the 
Dust. (New Englands First Fruits, 1643.) 


And the charter of 1650 declares the purpose 
of the college to be ‘ the advancement of all good 
literature, artes and Sciences’, ‘ the advancement 
and education of youth in all manner of good 
literature Artes and Sciences’, and ‘all other 
necessary provisions that may conduce to the 
education of the English and Indian youth of this 
Country in knowledge: and godliness ’. 

‘Good literature’ is a translation of Cicero's 
bonae literae. * Artes and Sciences’ means six of 
the seven arts (grammar, rhetoric and logic; 
arithmetic, geometry and astronomy — music was 
excluded), and the three philosophies (metaphysics, 
ethics and natural science), together with Greek, 
Hebrew and ancient history ; the students already 
knew Latin. This was the same curriculum as the 
English university of Cambridge. The arts and 
sciences were of course medieval, but Greek and 


Hebrew were Renaissance, and so were the 
classics. 

From the curriculum it is clear that the pur- 
pose of the college was not primarily to train 
ministers, but higher education. Less than half 
aa eventeenth century graduates became min- 

1s; those who intended to do so took divinity 
.s a special subject after they had taken their 
degrees. The evidence of students’ commonplace 
books shows that it was customary to read gener- 
ally in both ancient and modern literature, includ- 
ing poetry of the late Renaissance. 

Harvard was small, but did not lose its tradi- 
tions, and the 130 graduates who emigrated to 
New England before 1646 were replaced in part 
by the colony’s own products. But the effort of 
founding an embryo university would have been 
useless, a mere grandiloquent gesture, unless it 
had been accompanied by a general educational 
drive. The Puritans also founded public elemen- 
tary and grammar schools, on the English model. 


Enthusiasm for Education 

The Puritans were more enthusiastic for educa- 
tion than any other group in England, and until 
the Restoration they pursued an active policy 
which led to the founding of hundreds of gram- 
mar schools afterwards closed. But in New Eng- 
land there was no parallel reaction to that which 
followed the end of the Commonwealth. England 
in the earlier seventeenth century had enough 
grammar schools for any boy to find the educa- 
tion he needed to enter Oxford or Cambridge, 
although he must first have learned to read and 
write (some lads of parts did gain admittance 
while illiterate and picked up enough to begin 
their Latin). 

Most of the schools were free; all had scholar- 
ships for the needy. The Long Parliament gave 
State aid to the schools on a scale not approached 
again until the nineteenth century. But with the 
Restoration of 1660, the High Anglicans began a 
persistent attack on the schools, considering that 
they unsettled the lower orders. From the blight 
cast on education England took long to recover. 
But in New England there was no such reversion, 
and the continued dominance of the Puritan out- 
look ensured the continuance of the schools. 

In elementary education the colonies were 
ahead of the old country. In Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and New Haven steps were taken to 
establish not only grammar schools but elemen- 
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tary schools for all. Within half-a-century of its 
foundation, New England (except for Rhode 
Island, for peculiar reasons that cannot be gone 
into here) had a system of compulsory education, 
largely free. Consequently literacy in New Eng- 
land, among men at least, was about 95 per cent 
in the seventeenth century ; in Virginia it was only 
about 60 per cent. The institution of what are still 
called the ‘public schools’ in America — now, 
alas, changed beyond recognition under the in- 
fluence of ‘progressive education’—was an 
essential part of the establishment of humanism in 
the United States. 

Under great difficulties, the Puritans managed 
to maintain an educational system which ran from 
elementary school through grammar school up to 
university level —for the college, then as now, 
maintained the highest standards of scholarship. 
This ensured the continuance in the new world of 
the Renaissance humanism of the old. Such a 
humanism was primarily literary, but not opposed 
to the new science which was about to replace 
the old medieval science based on Aristotle. The 
old concept of natural law was interpreted in a 
new way so as to allow for the discovery by man 
of the ways in which Nature worked. It was some 
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years before New England was able to catch up 
with Europe in this respect, but the atmosphere 
was receptive. 

As already quoted, the Baconian expression ‘ to 
advance learning’ was used about Harvard, and 
from the beginning there were men of science in 
New England. The ablest was the Governor of 
Connecticut, John Winthrop, Jnr, the first Ameri- 
can to be elected to the Royal Society, and at 
the first election of 1663. By the end of the eigh- 
teenth century eighteen Americans had been 
elected to the Royal Society, eleven of them New 
Englanders. But in addition Puritan ministers, such 
as Increase Mather and his son Cotton Mather, 
made astronomical observations and welcomed 
the new astronomy of Galileo, Kepler, and Coper- 
nicus. 

The colonists showed themselves more receptive 
to the new sciences than the English universities ; 
Harvard adopted the Copernican system in 1656, 
when the new astronomy was being resisted by 
Church and clergy everywhere — except in New 
England. And the first child of the Royal Society 
of London was the Philosophical Society of Bos- 
ton, founded in 1683, a year before that of Dub- 
lin. By the end of the seventeenth century the 
new natural science was generally accepted in New 
England, even though the amount of scientific 
work done was small (yet that of other colonies 
was even less); and the clergy were moving to- 
wards deism. 

The common impression that the founders of 
New England were religious bigots with no in- 
terest in humanism is a false one. The Puritans, 
with a strength of character and intellect that was 
unique among colonists, transplanted the elements 
of humanism to New England. To ensure the 
future growth of what they had brought they 
established schools and a university. The result 
was that although the Puritan faith faded under 
the development of prosperity, by then humanism 
was sufficiently firmly established for it to flower 
in the eighteenth century Enlightenment. 

This led to the American Revolution, founded 
on rationalism, and itself the inspirer of the 
French Revolution. Furthermore, there was a 
second great flowering in literature in New Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century, going back to the 
same roots. To this day, the best elements of 
American civilization derive from the humanism 
so heroically transplanted and nurtured by the New 
England Puritans of the seventeenth century. 
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Tolstoy and the Meaning of Life (II) 


by ANTONY FLEW 


Professor Flew concludes his critical examination of 
Tolstoy's view that religion makes life meaningful 


explains how he came to the conclusion that 

‘ life is a senseless evil ’. We examined in Part I 
of this article the reasons which he presents there. 
Just when he thinks this unsatisfactory conclusion 
satisfactorily established he is struck by a para- 
doxical observation: ‘The reasoning showing the 
vanity of life is not so difficult, and has long been 
familiar to the very simplest folk ; yet they have 
lived and still live. How is it that they all live and 
never think of doubting the reasonableness of 
life?’ (p 3). 

This fact becomes paradoxical to Tolstoy be- 
cause he takes it that these simple people must 
somehow know something which has completely 
eluded his inquiry. This assumption can be seen 
in his saying that ‘there is a whole humanity that 
lived and lives as if it understood the meaning of 
its life, for without understanding it it could not 
live’ (p 43; italics mine). 

Now, of course, it clearly is true that these people 
have, in a sense, got something that Tolstoy then 
had not; for they are clearly not suffering from 
the condition which he so strikingly dubs ‘arrest 
of life’. But, as we have seen, this condition is 
by no means a necessary response to, or a neces- 
sary consequence of, a recognition of the pre- 
sumed fact that suffering and mortality are fea- 
tures of our human condition. 

He is not warranted in assuming that ‘the ab- 
sence of this pathological condition in the simplest 
folk, combined with the presence of a capacity 
to appreciate some trite reasonings, provides any 
sort of indication that they must possess know- 
ledge of life’s meaning, in the sense in which he 
has so far been employing that expression. 

Nevertheless the mere existence of such simple 
folk, unworried by Tolstoy’s sense of cosmic 
futility, might of course reasonably suggest that 
perhaps there were some flaws in his previous 
reasonings -— which there are — and that he might 
learn from these unsophisticated examples at least 
one way of release from his disease — which he 
did. 


I: the first half of ‘A Confession’ Tolstoy 


In the eighth section he tells how an indepen- 
dent force came to the rescue in his dissatisfac- 
tions: ‘something else was also working which I 
can only call a consciousness of life’. This force 
dragged Tolstoy's attention away from ‘ that nar- 
row circle of rich, learned, and leisured people to 
which I belonged’ and towards ‘ the whole life of 
mankind that surrounded me on all sides’ (p 45). 
But he does not now want merely to break down 
what he has come to regard as his unhealthy iso- 
lation from the life of ordinary people. He begins 
to develop a mystique of the masses: ‘ Rational 
knowledge, presented by the learned and wise, 
denies the meaning of life, but the enormous 
masses of men, the whole of mankind, receive 
that meaning in irrational knowledge ’ (p 47). Rea- 
son, he thinks, tells him that all life is evil and 
absurd. Faith, apparently, will give meaning to 
life, but only at the cost of a renunciation of 
reason. 

The force of this dilemma depends, partly on 
the errors and. confusions which we have ex- 
amined already, but partly too — if not mainly — 
on the literary power with which the whole con- 
fession is developed. 

We are concerned now only with the argument, 
desiccatingly considered, but even so we have to 
remark how, for instance, the loss of a faith 
which has never really been held has rarely been 
observed more penetratingly or described more 
hauntingly than by Tolstoy in the first section of 
this confession. 

Seeing things, however, all in the light in which 
he himself presents them, Tolstoy proceeds to try 
to resolve his dilemma in his own way. His sug- 
gestions at this turning-point are not, and prob- 
ably do not pretend to be, clear. ‘The mistake 
lay in this, that my reasoning was not in accord 
with the question I had put.’ He had been ask- 
ing, in effect: ‘Why should I live . . . what real, 
permanent result will come out of my illusory 
transitory life — what meaning has my finite exist- 
ence in this infinite world.’ To answer this he had 
studied life and science. But, of course, ‘ the solu- 
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tion of all possible questions of life could evi- 
dently not satisfy me’ (p 48). 

Anyone who has read Wittgenstein’s oracular 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus must here be re- 
minded of some of its concluding sentences. Witt- 
genstein was deeply influenced by writings of 
Tolstoy, and he presumably had in mind such 
passages as we have quoted when he wrote: * We 
feel that if all possible scientific questions be 
answered, the problems of life have still not been 
touched at all. But Wittgenstein goes on: * Of 
course there is then no question left, and just this 
is the answer. The solution of the problem of 
life is seen in the vanishing of this problem.” 

This, less gnomically expressed, is the sort of 
thing we were urging when in Part I of this article 
we indicated the absurdity of pressing ‘Why? ’. 
‘What for? ‘ What of it? questions beyond the 
stage at which conduct has been given its only 
possible ultimate justification in terms of funda- 
mental and primary human desires and commit- 
ments. We also exposed there some of the dangers 
of undisciplined manoeuvres with the expressions 
‘meaning of life” and its derivatives, particularly 
of the slip: from using * meaninglessness of life ’, 
with all its unwarrantedly subversive suggestions, 
to mean that men all suffer and die ; to using it as 


an unsound prop for a devaluation of all values. - 


But, as we have noted, this is not at all how 
Tolstoy saw it. Never having recognized the emp- 
tiness of his symptomatic interrogatives, he mis- 
takes the impossibility of providing any relevant 
answer from any ordinary sort of inquiry for a 
reason to look for a suitable answer elsewhere. 
It may be urged that the insight of his genius ts 
shown here by the fact that he raises and presses 
questions to which no established, hackneyed 
avenue of inquiry can hope to provide an answer. 

Certainly to raise radical new questions is one 
of the marks of genius. Certainly Tolstoy ts one 
of the greatest figures of literature. But has he in 
fact succeeded here in formulating a new ques- 
tion, or any sort of question at all? To quote 
Wittgenstein again: ‘For an answer which can- 
not be expressed the question too cannot be ex- 
pressed .. . For doubt can only exist where there 
is a question; a question only where there is an 
answer; and this only where something can be 
said.” The place where Tolstoy wants to look for 
his answers is the supposed * irrational knowledge 
that all live humanity has ° which consists in * faith 
which makes it possible to live * (p 50). 
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Obscurity in the answers will not surprise any- 
one who appreciates the obscurity of the question. 
What is this ‘irrational knowledge” supposed to 
be, and what is it knowledge of? The only justi- 
fication offered for saying that the masses have 
some secret lies in the fact that they do not suffer 
from Tolstoy's disease. This would suggest that 
their secret knowledge was: not knowledge that 
the finite and the infinite are thus and thus 
arranged ; but knowledge of how to go on living, 
which in this case would amount only to another 
way of saying that they enjoy rude mental health. 
Yet this knowledge how is surely not peculiar to 
them but shared with the people whom Tolstoy 
calls Epicureans, those whose lives are a variation 
on the theme of Ecclesiastes. So, even if the range 
of possible response to the facts of mortality and 
suffering were as narrow as he thought, he would 
still not be entitled to infer that the masses possess 
some secret store of knowledge that which alone 
enables them alone to know how to live healthily. 

Nevertheless Tolstoy moves along this road, 
back to a purified version of the traditional Chris- 
tian faith which he had never really held, persuad- 
ing himself * All that people sincerely believe in 
must be true; it may be differently expressed 
but it cannot be a lie, and therefore if it presents 
itself to me as a lie, that only means I have not 
understood it” (p 68). 

Of course, in so far as such a faith asserts that 
we are all due for ‘eternal torment or eternal 
bliss’ (p 50) it does remove most of Tolstoy's 
ground for saying that life is, in his sense, mean- 
ingless: albeit at the price of making the universe 
an immeasurably more frightful place than that 
portrayed by him in the gloomiest period of his 
disease ; and, furthermore, at the price of making 
‘knowledge of life’s meaning’ a matter of know- 
ing something which would be some sort of matter 
of fact, if it were to be true. Compare and con- 
trast this with Russell's statement: * All the ques- 
tions which have what is called a human interest 
— such, for example, as the question of a future 
life — belong, at least in theory, to special 
sciences, and are capable, at least in theory, of 
being decided by empirical evidence * (Our Know- 
ledge of the External World). 

Powerful though Tolstoy’s Confession is as writ- 
ing and as a human document it provides no 
ground for saying that Tolstoy's final faith was 
actually true. Perhaps Tolstoy himself would not 
have wished to claim otherwise. 
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MADAME BLAVATSKY UNVEILED 


by JAMES PLENDER 


A new biography of the famous Russian mystagogue re- 
veals all we are likely to learn about her amazing career 


ADAME BLAVATSKY 
Mes one of the most 

remarkable, and certainly 
the most picturesque, of the 
nineteenth century eccentrics. 
That she was a fraud is beyond 
doubt, but she was more than 
an ordinary charlatan and she 
has left her mark. The Theo- 
sophical Society which she 
founded still exists, and her 
well-known books, Isis Un- 
veiled and The Secret Doctrine, 
continue to find readers. She 
cashed in on the cult of Eastern 
mysticism which is still going 
strong, as the spate of books on 
Yoga testifies. 

She had the wit to see that 
Victorian’ spiritualism was too 
drab to hold the interest of a 
vast number of credulous peo- 
ple who had not outgrown their 
infantile belief in what Freud 
called the omnipotence of 
thought. Table-rappings were 
apt to become boring without 
generous spices from _ the 
Orient. These she supplied in 
full measure, together with 
fairy-bells and the materializa- 
tion of roses, teacups, letters, 
and even mahatmas from the 
fastnesses of Tibet. 


Murky Past 


Mr John Symonds has writ- 
ten a new and extremely read- 
able biography of this fantastic 
personality (Madame Blavatsky: 
Medium and Magician, Od- 
hams, 21s). The modern priest- 
ess of Isis is stripped of most 
of her veils, although the enig- 
ma remains. What is so baffling 
is not that her conjuring tricks 
succeeded, but the contradic- 
tions in her character which the 
insight of a novelist rather than 
a biographer is needed to un- 
ravel. Mr Symonds gives the 
external facts, but what really 
went on behind the inscrutable 
mask she wore to the world is 


Helena Petrovna Blavatsky 


still a matter of conjecture. She 
could not have believed her 
own lies, but she probably quite 
sincerely believed in magic. She 
was completely irreligious but 
utterly superstitious. 

The facts of her early life are 
wrapped in mystery. For very 
good reasons her lips were 
sealed. Nevertheless, a good 
deal about the wild beginning 
can be pieced together, She was 
born in the Ukraine on July 30, 
1831. Her father was Colonel 
Peter Hahn, and her mother, 
Helena Fadayev, wrote a dozen 
romantic novels and died at 
the age of twenty-seven. Her 
grandmother, Princess Helena 
Dolgorouky,. was a distinguished 
botanist who corresponded with 
British scientists. 

At the age of sixteen Helena 
Petrovna married the Vice- 
Governor of a province in 
Trans-Caucasia, in a fit of pride 
and pique. She subsequently des- 
cribed him as nearer seventy 


than sixty and too decrepit fur 
normal marital relations. He 
was in fact no more than forty. 

She tried to run away the day 
after her marriage, but it was 
three months before she suc- 
ceeded. The veil she drew over 
the period between her flight 
from General Blavatsky and her 
arrival in America in 1873 can 
now be lifted. It was not spent. 
as she asserted, studying an 
ancient language in Tibet. She 
returned to her grandparents at 
Saratov, and when they found 
her too hot to handle she was 
sent to her father in St Peters- 
burg. Part of the journey had 
to be made by sea in an English 
ship, and she eloped with the 
captain. 

There is some evidence that 
she became a circus rider in 
Constantinople for a short time. 
She disappeared with a cele- 
brated Hungarian bass singer, 
Metrovitch, who informed her 
family that he had married her. 
A few years later her grand- 
father received a letter from an 
Englishman who also said that 
he had married Helena and that 
she had accompanied him on 
a business trip to America. 

When reappeared in 
Europe she was converted by 
the famous Daniel Dunglis 
Home to spiritualism. After an 
absence of some years she re- 
turned to Russia and acted as 
a medium at séances in Tiflis. 
This did not last long and she 
opened an ink factory in Odes- 
sa, and when that failed started 
an artificial flower shop. She 
then made what seems to have 
been her second visit to Cairo, 
where she had previously con- 
sorted with magicians and 
snake-charmers, picking up some 
useful tricks. 

The turning-point of her 
bizarre career was her meeting 
with Colonel Olcott in 1874. 
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Their collaboration, stormy 
though it often was, continued 
for the rest of her life. It 
began at the farm of the Eddy 
brothers in the state of Ver- 
mont, several hundred miles 
from New York. It is claimed 
that the relationship was a pla- 
tonic one. This may be true, 
since Helena had probably had 
her fill of love and was in the 
mood to turn her mind to higher 
things. There is also medical 
testimony that she suffered from 
a serious disability. 
Magic “salore 

The Colonel and his ‘chum’, 
as he always referred to her, 
witnessed hundreds of ghostly 
figures emerge from a cabinet 
in the darkened Circle Room of 
the Eddys. They moved to New 
York, then to Philadelphia, 
where two mediums, Nelson 
Holmes and his wife, Jenny, 
were in the thick of a heated 
controversy. One of the spirits 
they materialized, Katie King, 
was a beautiful young girl, with 
whom the ageing son of Robert 
Owen, who had founded the 
community of New Harmony, 
fell heavily in love. 


He gave her jewellery which 
de-materialized, as might be ex- 
pected. Then the truth came out 
that Katie was none other than 


a Mrs Eliza White. Her con- 
fession was a_ setback to 
Madame Blavatsky’s campaign, 
but the Colonel's faith in spirits 
was not shaken. He was, how- 
ever, considerably dismayed 
when suddenly married 
Michael Betanelly, a man much 
younger than herself with whom 
she did not appear to have 
much in common, and. who had 
to agree not to share the same 
bed. It was, of course, a bigam- 
ous marriage because the Gen- 
eral was still alive. When Betan- 
elly sought to break his bargain 
this curious affair came to an 
end, and later there was a 
divorce. 

The next phase was to start 
a Society for the pursuit of oc- 
cult research. Madame Blavat- 
sky gave out that she was in 
close touch with adepts known 
as the Brotherhood of Luxor, 
who were a branch of the 
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Great White Brotherhood, op- 
erating from the Himalayas. 
They imparted their esoteric 
doctrines to her by psychic 
means and so enabled her to 
write Isis Unveiled, which was 
to be the bible of the newly 
formed Theosophist Society. She 
wrote most of it in an apart- 
ment in New York which she 
shared with Colonel Olcott, 
though they slept on different 
floors. 

At this time she was a strik- 
ing figure wearing colourful, 
outrageous clothes and a tobac- 
co pouch hung round her neck. 
She smoked a pound of tobac- 
co a day, not to mention ex- 
periments with opium and 
hashish. Her book was an un- 
expected success. Instead of the 
monotonous back-room séances 
a somewhat jaded public had 
the doors opened on the mys- 
terious East. 

This was her line. She satis- 
fied the taste for the exotic 
so well that spiritual pilgrims 
turned to Tibet. One of the 
Himalayan Masters was seen in 
the night by Colonel Olcott, and 
that gullible man was convinced 
it was no dream because his 
visitor left behind a turban. 

There was nothing for it now 
but to go to India, where mah- 
atmas lived in the flesh. The 
strange pair were welcomed by 
the Indians more because of 
their approval of political as- 
pirations than because of their 
occult prowess. The Colonel 
might have been a simpleton in 
high metaphysical matters, but 
he was a good salesman and 
largely thanks to him the new 
movement gained some influen- 
tial support 

It attracied the sympathetic 
attention of A. P. Sinnett, 
editor of India’s leading daily 
newspaper, though his first en- 
counter with Madame Blavatsky 
was somewhat damped by her 
clumsy sleight-of-hand trick with 
a cigar-holder. She did much 
better on another occasion when 
the Sinnetts were members of 
a picnic party outside Simla. 
They were one cup short and 
the obliging sorceress pointed 
to a spot under a tree and told 
them to dig. To everyone's 


surprise a cup was unearthed 
of the identical set as that laid 
out on the tablecloth. 

It would be tedious to relate 
the numerous ways in which 
H.P.B., as Madame Blavatsky 
was known, continually demon- 
strated her marvellous powers. 
Roses appeared out of thin air, 
messages from mahatmas flut- 
tered down from the ceiling, 
and bearded masters were sum- 
moned from their icy caves. 

stock-in-trade of the 
magician outweighed the angry 
explosions of the coarse, foul- 
mouthed woman who professed 
to be a vehicle of a new revela- 
tion. Her uncouthness did upset 
some members of the new 
Society, and no wonder. For 
example, on one occasion a 
guest she did not like asked her 
to pass the butter, and she sent 
it hurtling towards him with 
the words, ‘Here you are, grease 
your soul to hell with it’. 

Sooner or later exposure was 
inevitable. Madame Coulomb, 
the English wife of a French- 
man, who had lived for some 
years with H.P.B. in India, quar- 
relled with her and gave the 
whole show away. There were 
charges and _ counter-charges 
about money owing and money 
embezzled. The storm broke in 
the Indian headquarters at Ad- 
yar while H.P.B. was in Europe. 


Exposure 

Both she and the Colonel 
had made a bad impression in 
the highly respectable London 
Lodge of the Society. Anna 
Kingsford and Edward Mait- 
land, who were more interested 
in mysticism than magic, 
doubted the existence of the 
eastern mahatmas and formed 
a breakaway movement. Then 
the Society for Psychical Re- 
search took a hand. 

Madame Coulomb's revela- 
tions had the ring of truth, 
though denial was only to be 
expected, She said that the mys- 
terious letters which were 
dropped into the laps of the 
faithful came from the branches 
of trees or through floorboards. 
There was a simple contrivance 
worked by string. 

As for the astral body of 
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Koot Hoomi, Madame Coulomb 
confessed that she had made 
the jacket for an effigy and its 
face was painted by Madame 
Blavatsky. It was carried on the 
head of M. Coulomb. She pro- 
duced letters from Madame 
Blavatsky to prove her point 
and they were vainly denounced 
as forgeries. 

There was a further blow 
when Henry Kiddle, an Ameri- 
can lecturer on_ spiritualism, 
identified a message from Koot 
Hoomi as a plagiarized version 
of a speech he had made some 
time before. Accusations of 
fraud were now openly made, 
inviting: a libel action, but 
H.P.B. refused the challenge. 

In 1885 the Society for Psy- 
chical Research published a re- 
port in 200 pages, based on in- 
vestigations in India. ‘For our 
own part’, it said, ‘we regard 
her (H.P.B.) neither as the 
mouthpiece of hidden seers, nor 
a mere vulgar adventuress ; we 
think that she has achieved a 
title to permanent remembrance 
as one of the most accom- 
plished, ingenious and interest- 
ing impostors of history.’ 

Bloody but unbowed, this 
formidable and audacious wo- 
man went on with her magnum 
opus, The Secret Doctrine. This 
mishmash of gnostic specula- 
tions purported to be based on 
a sacred book to which she had 
had access in Tibet. The origi- 
nal, she claimed, was written in 
a language called Dyzan, un- 
known to philology. 

A serious illness nearly pre- 
vented the completion of the 
book. She recovered miracu- 
lously of course—and left the 
Continent for London. Then 
occurred another landmark in 
the history of theosophy. When 
The Secret Doctrine was pub- 
lished in 1888 W. T. Stead asked 
Annie Besant to review it. 

Annie Besant was a free- 
thinker who had worked with 
Charles Bradlaugh. She called 
on Madame Blavatsky and as 
a result of that fateful interview 
abandoned her former views 
and became the leader who was 
to transform the fortunes of the 
Theosophical Society. 

Madame Blavatsky was better 


at making enemies than friends, 
but she certainly knew how to 
influence people. She lived in a 
twilight world of fraud and 
fantasy and in an earlier cen- 
tury she would have been 


burned as a witch. Mr Symonds 


BACKGROUND TO 
KERALA 


by IAIN FORBES WHITE 


Recent events in caste-ridden Kerala are 
intelligible in the light of its history 


the news recently. Border 

troubles, hoarding ‘and food 
riots in Calcutta, maladminis- 
tration and accusations of cor- 
ruption in Uttar Pradesh, and 
incipient agrarian troubles in the 
Punjab, all form part of the 
growing impression of mounting 
tension, To this must be added 
the forcing out of office of the 
Communist government of the 
State of Kerala. 

Few people in the West know 
much about this South Indian 
State. and Kerala: Past and 
Present, by A. K. Gopalan 
(Lawrence & Wishart, 18s) fills 
a gap. The author was for many 
years associated with political 
movements in Kerala and is well 
qualified to speak with author- 
ity. Although as a Communist 
he could be accused of preju- 
dice, he confines himself, on the 
whole, to facts, which he pre- 
sents lucidly and economically. 
His treatment of his Party’s ad- 
ministration is, of Course, parti- 
san, but we have already heard 
a good deal of partisanship from 
other quarters. 

Kerala occupies a narrow 
coastal strip, bounded on the 
north by Karnatak and on the 
south and east by Madras. To 
the west lies the Arabian Sea. 
It is a region rich in natural 
resources, which have attracted 
many traders and empire build- 
ers from the earliest times. Ker- 
ala is known as the ‘Land of 
Coconuts’, and its spices and 
ivory were known to the mer- 
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has told us as much as we are 
likely to know about her amaz- 
ing career, but we can only 
guess at the strangely split per- 
sonality whose most incredible 
phenomena were not the ‘mir- 
acles’ but her own life. 


chants of Babylon and Phoeni- 
cia, Romans, Chinese, and Arabs 
also came there. In modern 
times it has been successively 
the goal of Portuguese, French 
and British merchant adventur- 
ers and imperialists. 

The people of Kerala come 
of one of the branches of the 
Dravidian ethnic stock and 
speak Malayalam, a language of 
the Dravidian group but con- 
taining a high proportion of 
Sanskritic words, Their villages, 
unlike those in other parts of 
India, are widely spread out 
(not clustered along a main 
street), each family living in its 
own walled house, Although the 
population is dense—it is at 
the same time the smallest and 
the most densely populated of 
the Indian States—there are 
few small towns and as a result 
the division between urban and 
rural labour is not marked. 
Caste Divisions 

South India is the home of 
Shaivism, The magnificent im- 
ages of Shiva as lord of the 
dance, well known from our 
museums, come mostly from the 
neighbouring Madras. It is not 
surprising, then, that the major- 
ity of the population are Hindus. 
The division of the population 
along religious lines is as fol- 
lows: Caste Hindus, Non-Caste 
Hindus, Scheduled Castes, Mus- 
lims and Christians. Despite the 
great importance of caste divi- 
sions in Kerala it is the most 
highly literate of the Indian 
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States with a literacy rate of 
about 50 per cent. Female liter- 
acy is also high. State educa- 
tional activity began as early as 
1817 in Travancore-Cochin and 
a little later in Malabar. 

The high density of popula- 
tion has brought about a heavy 
pressure on the land and in con- 
sequence a smaller proportion of 
the people are directly involved 
in agriculture than elsewhere. 
Those not absorbed in agrarian 
pursuits make out with the aid 
of cottage industries, handicrafts 
and domestic work. 

Official figures show _ that 
whereas the average number of 
days of total unemployment of 
agricultural workers for the rest 
of India is 98 days per year, in 
Kerala it is 108, All this in a 
land whose riches have fascin- 
ated merchants since the days 
of the Punic galleys and in these 
days of improved techniques 
must be computed as much 
higher. 


Pax Britannica 

Sri Gopalan takes his readers 
on a lightning tour through 
Keralan history, using as a start- 
ing-point the fateful day in May 
1498 when Vasco Da Gama an- 
chored his ships off the Keralan 
coast near Calicut (now Koz- 
hikode). He briefly touches on 
the ruthless and tricky methods 
of the Portuguese in dealing with 
their Arabian competitors and 
their equivocal relations with 
the Zamorin. or King of Mala- 
bar. 

Early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Dutch came on the 
scene. By taking advantage of 
the disputes between local rulers 
as well as of the Indian-Spanish- 
Portuguese rivalries they main- 
tained a supremacy in trade 
which lasted for a century and a 
quarter. 

With the establishment (1792) 
of British power in Malabar by 
the signing away by Tipu Sultan 
to Cornwallis of his claim, we 
enter the modern period of 
Keralan history. After a_ brief 
period of struggle the feudal 
lords of Kerala had decided by 
the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that submission to the 
company’s raj would lose them 
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next to nothing and afford them 
valuable protection. This brought 
about a long period free from 
revolt which lasted until the out- 
breaks of 1921. These struggles 
are not otherwise documented in 
any easily accessible form, but 
Sri Gopalan gives a fairly ex- 
tended treatment. 


Unseeability 
In the first two decades of 
the present century Indian social 


‘reformers became deeply con- 


cerned with problems of the 
caste system. Even to list the 
most important theories of the 
origin of caste would require 
quite a long article. There is no 
agreement between writers on 
the origin of caste, although 
most seem to think that it had 
some sort of utilitarian basis. 
There is general agreement, 
however, as to it’s current use- 
lessness. 

Swami Vivekananda’s remark 
that Kerala was ‘a madhouse’ 
from the point of view of caste 
did not refer only to ‘untouch- 
ability’. In Kerala there was 
even unseeability. A caste exist- 
ed which could not be looked 
at without incurring ritual im- 
purity. 

The caste hierarchy at one 
time corresponded with the poli- 
tical structure, the highest castes 
supplying the majority of the 
rulers and administrators. With 
the coming of the British, the 
caste system was severed from 
the administration and its social 
significance became increasingly 
that of an index of the econo- 
mic position of the caste mem- 
ber. The growth of modern 
economic systems caused some 
of the older landowning fami- 
lies to become impoverished, 
while trading caste members 
were somewhat elevated. 

Caste was an economic as 
well as a ritual classification, 
but without political significance. 
The Brahmans, and in particular 
the Namboodiris, were at the 
top, and the Scheduled castes at 
the bottom. Between them were 
the rest of the Hindus, the Mus- 
lims and the Christian commun- 
ity, comprising a scale that was 
both elegant and terrible. 


Gopalan’s book gives an ex- | 


cellent summary of the history 
and aims of the early social re- 
form movements of the Nayars 
and Ezhavas, as well as of the 
progressively minded younger 
generation of the Namboodiri 
Brahmans. He is particularly in- 
teresting, if somewhat brief, in 
his treatment of the larger issues 
which the early social reformers 
tackled, such as the eradication 
of tribal survivals in the family 
structure, etc. 

During the period in which 
these early movements arose the 
young Muslims were also in fer- 
ment. In the early twenties the 
National movement became a 
regular part of the political scene 
ir Kerala. Change was in the 
air. The idea of Aikya Kerala, 
the Malayalam linguistic State, 
gained currency. Not until 1956 
was this dream of the Malaya- 
lam speaking peoples realized 
with the formation of Kerala 
State. One of the oldest Indian 
‘nations’ was again united. 

The development of the work- 
ing class and trade union move- 
ments is vividly sketched by Sri 
Gopalan and there is an 
account of the break-up of the 
remnants of feudalism in the 
social system. Recent political 
history is given a full and factual 
treatment, and there is a valu- 
able chapter on Kerala’s econ- 
omy. Since the book went to 
press the Communist Party ad- 
ministration (whose first year of 
office is spiritedly described) has 
been dissolved by the centre and 
‘President’s Rule’ has been sub- 
stituted. The account of the part 
played by religious bodies in 
the disturbances which led to 
the present situation makes Sri 
Gopalan’s book worth the 
attention of rationalists every- 
where. 


RPA DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Donations received during September, 1959 : 


#2 10s—H. L. McKee. £1 %—C. L. 
Henderson. £1 Is—T. Dunkerley, K. A. N. 
. C. H. Wilkinson. 
. 19s—R. Perez. 10s 6d— 
§. Streitfeild, W. N. Stark. 10s—D. A. 
Hayward, T H. Brissenden. 
H. A. Alexander, R. Perez, Mrs J. 
§s—D. R. Warren. 4s—A. E. 
Chapple, G. O. Douglas, P. Oppen- 
heimer, T. Stringer. 2s 6d—G i. 
Murray. 2s—F. A. Gresty. 


Total to September 30, 1959, £1,180 7s 9d. 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


PLATO TODAY, by R. H. S. 
Crossman, MP (rev ed, Allen 
and Unwin, 20s). There is much 
to be said for making this book 
available again. What was left 
unsold of the first edition was 
blitzed in 1941, but the book 
had made its mark and con- 
tinues to be sought after, What 
is more, its author also has 
made his mark and the book 
reveals him at the crucial mom- 
ent when he gave up being a 
don and went in for politics. It 
is this moment of choice that 
determines the tone and charac- 
ter of the book. A young don, 
seriously engagé in the world 
crisis of 1936, with British demo- 
cracy playing the fool, Stalin 
growing harsher, and the culture 
of Italy and Germany rotted by 
Fascism and Nazism, he looks 
out on the tormented scene with 
eyes sharpened by his Platonic 
studies. His attitude to Plato is 
ambivalent. He finds the Repub- 
lic ‘the greatest book on politi- 
cal philosophy I have read’. He 
also finds ‘the more I read it, 
the more I hate it’. He has the 
sense to see and the independ- 
ence to say that the Academy 
‘was really a school for counter- 
revolutionaries’ and the Repub- 
lic (at least in one of its aspects) 
‘a handbook for aspiring dicta- 
tors’. The book is, therefore, 
both a devastating analysis of 
Plato’s disastrous intervention 
in Greek politics and a shrewd 
unmasking of the pretensions of 
democracy, communism, and 
fascism with the aid of the 
Platonic dialectic. It has_ its 
weak spots. It originated in some 
broadcast talks and the conse- 
quent over-simplification makes 
it get off to a lame start; and, 
of course, it dates. But there is 
no denying its originality, viva- 
city, and punch, and it still has 
something to say to us. Cross- 
man has his allegiances and his 
cause. His book is not wholly 
negative and critical. For him 
democracy is right, not because 
it has all the answers, but be- 
cause it offers the best hope for 
the development of the human 


personality. “The belief in the 
infinite value of human person- 
ality is also the belief in human 
reason, and at this point the 
ideal of Jesus is fused with that 
of Socrates.” Not a great book, 
perhaps, but a likeable and use- 
ful one. B. FARRINGTON 


SCIENCE, FAITH, AND 
SCEPTICISM, by John Lewis 
(Lawrence and Wishart, 13s 6d). 
Anyone who has ever engaged 
in public ideological conflict 
with the Roman Church will 
recognize two types of spokes- 
men for that First International. 
One will lay down the line with 
a vicarious assurance of infal- 
libility: ‘The Church teaches 
...3 take it or be damned. The 
other, in spite of the same hard 
core of incorrigible dogma, con- 
trives to allow room for a mea- 
sure of genuine dialogue. The 
same holds good for Marxists, 
even for the true parteigenossen, 
although here where the first 
group should be a hack minor- 
ity it is the members of the 
second who are actually very 
rare. But John Lewis has usu- 
ally been one of them. It was he 
who greeted the thaw following 
the bitter winter of Stalinism 
with a book boldly entitled 
Marxism and the Open Mind. 

The present work though 
comparatively slight runs true 
to form. There is much in its 
approach to appeal to readers 
of The Humanist: and even to 
our editor, though he comes in 
for a_ sideswipe for having 
written: ‘I suppose that one 
scientific guess is as good as 
another, and there is a touch 
of poetry in this conception 
which appeals to me’. It is shot 
through with a faith in the pos- 
sibilities of human rationality ; 
and above all, in science, its 
supreme expression and dyna- 
mic. Nor is that faith made 
pathetic and irrelevant by a 
failure to come to terms with 
the possibilities and actualities 
of evil and degradation. 

It is a militant faith, not 


merely politically but ideologi- 
cally—not that either the 
author or this reviewer consi- 
ders these two as completely 
isolated from one another. The 
catholicizing anti-humanist de- 
featism of The Times Literary 
Supplement is attacked, along 
with Joad’s pre-Humean pre- 
judices about causality, So too, 
and with good reason, are those 
Oxford philosophers who—in 
spite of their own profoundly 
secular and implicitly humanist 
world outlook—insist: ‘World 
views are out’. It is just fallaci- 
ous to infer: from the facts that 
people of different world out- 
looks hold many common opin- 
ions in philosophy, and _ that 
philosophical analysis cannot 
entail any evaluative conclu- 
sions; that no_ philosophical 
inquiry has any bearing on the 
problem of shaping a rational 
world outlook. 

Lewis again shows throughout 
this book that he accepts Pop- 
per’s criterion of falsifiability 
as the mark which distinguishes 
genuine scientific explanations 
from magical and _pseudo- 
scientific bogus explanations. 
This though sound is surely at 
least as dangerous a doctrine 
for a Marxist as for a psycho- 
analyst. Just what would have 
to happen, or to have happened, 
to show, or to have shown, that 
the allegedly scientific Marxist 
social theory was_ incorrect? 
After all, the only successful 
Marxist-led revolutions have 
occurred in Russia, Jugoslavia, 
and China, countries with virtu- 
ally no proletariat; while no 
communist revolutions have ever 
succeeded in toppling the old 
order in any advanced indus- 
trial country such as Germany 
or the USA. ANTONY FLEW 


YOGA, by Ernest Wood (Pen- 
guin Books, 3s 6d). There are 
sO many competent books on 
Yoga that the chief recommen- 
dation for this Pelican is its 
modest price. It is described as 
‘an explanation of the practices 
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and philosophy of Indian Yoga 
and how they can be applied in 
the West today’. But as Jung has 
pointed out, in this respect East 
is East and West is West, and 
it is of doubtful advantage to 
run after strange gods. Some of 
the exercises in breathing and 
posture can undoubtedly be used 
with advantage. In moderation 
they might be beneficial to 
health and reduce emotional 
tension. In this respect Yoga is 
a technique of influencing men- 
tal attitudes through the body. 
But the explanations devised by 
the ancient practitioners are 
couched in a metaphysical lan- 
guage which is no more than 
an intellectual curiosity for the 
modern reader, He should be 
warned, too, of the danger of 
translating Sanskrit terms into 
Western categories of thought. 
The use of the word ‘God’ can 
be especially misleading. Pro- 
fessor Wood has some obvious 
qualifications for writing a pop- 
ular exposition. He spent many 
years in India and is the author 
of a number of books on Hindu 
religion. He is now President 
and Dean of the American 
Academy of Asian Studies, a 
graduate school in San Fran- 
cisco, 


SIGMUND FREUD'S MIS- 
SION, by Eric Fromm (Allen 
& Unwin, 12s 6d). This latest 
addition to the World Perspec- 
tive Series is a highly contro- 
versial antidote to the definitive 
biography of Freud by Ernest 
Jones. Fromm not only attacks 
the ‘idolatry of Jones’ monu- 
mental study but offers an ex- 
planation of the authoritarian- 
ism which inspired it. He 
psycho-analyses the founder of 
psycho-analysis and_ interprets 
many facets of Freud’s charac- 
ter as due to his deep attach- 
ment to his mother. Hence, we 
are told, his insecurity and ob- 
session with being persecuted 
as well as his fear of poverty 
and inability to love other peo- 
ple. He regarded any disagree- 
ment on the part of his follow- 
ers as disloyalty and was un- 
forgiving to those who broke 
away from the orthodox fold. 
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He behaved like the Moses of a 
new secular and scientific reli- 
gion for an élite which was to 
guide mankind. Undersexed 
himself, he founded a theory 
which coincided in the *twenties 
with a widespread abandonment 
of Victorian standards. ‘Psycho- 
analysis became a_ substitute 
satisfaction for a deep human 
yearning—that of finding a 
meaning to life, of being in 
genuine touch with reality, of 
doing away with distortions 
and projections which put a veil 
between reality and ourselves.’ 
This movement appealed to the 
urban middle classes and gave 
them ‘a dogma, a ritual, a 
leader, a hierarchy, and the 
feeling of being superior to the 
uninitiated’. Psycho-analysis, ac- 
cording to Fromm, owes _ its 
popularity as a messenger of 
sexual freedom in the twentieth 
century to the abandonment of 
Victorian thrift for the principle 
of consuming immediately with- 
out postponing satisfaction of 
any wish longer than necessary. 
A somewhat ambivalent tribute 
is paid to Freud’s courage and 
his faith in reason and pas- 
sionate search for truth. This 
is a highly readable and stimu- 
lating book. It does not ‘de- 
bunk’ psycho-analysis as such. 
Indeed if Freud were wrong the 
criticism would be invalid. But 
in over-protecting his undoubted 
insights he closed the avenue to 
advance. 


TOMORROW IS NOW, by 
Ernest Borneman (Neville Spear- 
man, I5s) tells the story of 
Willy Proctor, a nuclear physic- 
ist, who is sent to America dur- 
ing the War, working on the 
world’s first chain-reacting pile, 
and finally on the first test bomb 
at Los Alamos. He returns to 
England with his American wife 
Jean and little son, turns down a 
job at Harwell, and becomes a 
lecturer at the Royal Science 
College. Jean finds him chang- 
ed, as he does her, and she be- 
gins to drink too much. Their 
son Sam, equally uprooted and 
a puzzle to his father, seeks a 
way of living in coffee bars. 
‘Don't let’s always be quarrellin’ 


Dad. I want to live cool, like. 
None of this frantic stuff like 
you an Mum and Grandad.’ 
Willy’s ex-mistress and Jean’s 
childhood friend, Monica Moss, 
arrives from America and helps 
to spark off the final tragedy of 
the family, who are lost because 
they have no real conviction 


and centre of effort in their 
lives, and hence fail in their 
personal relationships—unlike 


Willy’s dynamic agitator father, 
who has had causes to serve in 
which he could believe. This 
novel attacks a society in which 
“no one gets rich and no one 
poor . . . instead of a classless 
society we have a_ one-class 
society, and that one is second 
class. No struggle, no adventure 
—not even a struggle against 
poverty’. Those who have 
known poverty do not find it 
adventurous until they have got 
out of it. 


THE PARTY IS OVER, by 
Roger Grenier (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 16s). Translated from 
the French by Edward Hyams, 
The Party is Over has much 
contemporary interest in that it 
shows modern man in his en- 
vironment and what he makes 
of it. First helping to run an 
escape route to Spain for the 
Resistance in 1944, photograph- 
er Pierre Marsan later becomes 
a war reporter, is involved in 
the battle to liberate Paris, and 
then is assigned to report the 
Civil War in Greece. ‘Our eld- 
ers had enjoyed the innocent 
youth of revolution, They had 
left us . . . all the big words 
turned into mockery, lies and 
derision.” His experiences do not 
turn him away from humanity 
but rather engender his sym- 
pathy and need to assist his fel- 
lows. Comforting a chance-met 
dying child in a hospital air- 
craft, ‘since holding his hand 
stilled his crying it was, perhaps, 
acceptable as the explanation 
and goal of a lifetime; and if 
it was not perhaps quite enough 
to fill some tens of years of 
awareness and unease, it was at 
least a way of justifying them in 
some measure’. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MEN IN CHAINS 


Sir.—May I offer an opinion 
at variance with the one expres- 
sed in your editorial ‘Men in 
Chains’? Ideas, I believe, do not 
spring purely altruistic 
motives; they can only thrive 
and mature in a social soil pro- 
pitious to their propagation. 
Slavery and serfdom were bene- 
ficial and essential to the pre- 
ceding forms of human society 
—i.e. chattel slavery and feudal- 
ism respectively. The bourgeois 
—i.e. capitalistic mode of pro- 
duction—however, demanded 
the setting free of a labour re- 
serve and the better education of 
the worker caring for expensive 
machinery ; hence the introduc- 
tion of elementary and obliga- 
tory school education and the 
loosening of antique and medie- 
val bondage ties. These as well 
as the eventual abolition of sla- 
very were the historical results 
of economic necessities for the 
opening up of the road to the 
capitalistic mode of production, 
and not the result of a sudden 
upsurge of brotherly love for 
the Negro slave. Similarly, the 
generally advanced pretension 
that the American Civil War 
was fought over the emancipa- 
tion of Negro slaves is undiluted 
cant and hypocrisy: what the 
industrial North fought for was 
simply the creation of a big 
pool of free (and cheap) labour. 
And the owners of Lancashire 
mills prayed for the victory of 
the South, not because they were 
less Christiain, but because they 
expected a rise in cotton prices 
if the North were victorious.— 
Percy G. Roy, London. 


The Meaning of Humanism 
Sir,—One must sympathize 
with Lady Bentinck’s request for 
a short definition of humanism. 
Any humanist would find it easy 
to give a long account of his 
views, but difficult to give one 
concise enough to convey his 
meaning between the question 


‘What is this humanism?’ and 
the interruption that a_ prolix 
reply would inevitably provoke. 
I suggest the following: 
‘Humanism is the mental atti- 
tude in which each man must 
live his own life and accept 
his destiny without relying upon 
any heavenly father, big brother, 
ideology, or abstraction. More- 
over, if life with other people is 
to be decent and urbane, the 
humanist must be truthful, par- 
ticularly to himself, and kindly 
towards others.” 

For ‘man’ one may, of course, 
read ‘woman’. We cannot expect 
to live in a society of human- 
ists; We must be content to 
leaven the lump.—S. B. Hami- 
TON, Selsdon, Surrey. 


Sir,—In your October issue 
Countess Pauline Bentinck ap- 
pears to be puzzled concerning 
the meaning of the word ‘hu- 
manism’. Here is my own de- 
finition, which I have shortened 
for the purpose: “The conscious 
pursuit by a few rational men 
of life’s unconscious “purpose”’, 
which is: to live, that is, a con- 
stant search towards higher and 
higher survival values.” 

I hope that the above will 
satisfy the Countess —G. Orza- 
BAL, Portsmouth. 


The Revolution in Physics 
Sir,— May I join issue with Mr 
E. H. Hutten (September issue) 
when he says “The determinist 
conception of cause has always 
been pure fiction’? There was 
nothing I could see in his article 
to invalidate the law of Cause 
and Effect. He did not call 
attention to anything in the Cos- 
mos which existed without caus- 
ation. He goes on to make the 
astounding assertion that ‘the 


idea that we can ever know any- 
thing with absolute certainty is 
equally fictitious’. If we can’t 
how can he 

He makes 


know anything, 
know we don’t? 


many definite statements tilting 
at Determinism, which accord- 
ing to his own concept he can- 
not ‘know with absolute cer- 
tainty’, so what becomes of his 
criticism of Determinism? Most 
if not all of his anti-determinist 
comments are unconvincing and 
inconclusive to me.—C. E. Rat- 
CLIFFE, Clevedon, Somerset. 


Sir,—It is no use the scientist 
or philosopher saying that the 
layman cannot grasp the prob- 
lems or difficulties raised by the 
‘Revolution in Physics’. The lay- 
man can see that the ‘problems’ 
raised by the scientist or the 
philosopher are the result of 
a fantastically narrow, ‘ivory- 
tower’ sort of thinking. It is the 
scientist or philosopher who 
‘presupposed knowledge without 
error, not the layman. It has 
surely always been obvious to 
the layman that the use of mea- 
suring instruments involved 
some degree of inaccuracy— 
only the scientists, or perhaps 
more particularly the philosoph- 
ers, worried themselves about an 
abstract ‘absolute’ certainty. 

In his description of the de- 
terminism of classical theory Mr 
Hutten says that this theory was 
that a physical process runs its 
course with absolute necessity. 
In layman’s language we can 
say that given two sets of com- 
pletely identical circumstances, 
then the two results will be 
identical. (Similarly, of course, 
with 3, or 4, or ‘x’ identical cir- 
cumstances.) And this is un- 
doubtedly correct, so that the 
classical theory still holds. The 
fact that in certain kinds of ex- 
periment it is more difficult than 
in others to approach the ideal 
of completely identical circum- 
stances in no way undermines 
the principle of determinism 
and causality. 

Mr Hutten goes on to say 
that as a result of the détermin- 
ism of classical theory it fol- 
lowed that the consequences of 
any physical process can be 
known with absolute certainty. 
He seems to think that because 
we cannot in fact know what a 
particular result will be when 
we consider one sub-atomic par- 
ticle in an experiment, then the 
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whole principle of determinism 
or causality must be thrown 
overboard! But it never at any 
time followed from the classical 
theory of determinism that man 
must be able to know, or de- 
duce, the causal connections be- 
tween every physical event. It 
always has been ‘on the cards’ 
that by the very fact of deter- 
minism and strict causation that 
one of the results of the actual 
structure of matter would be 
that man cannot devise instru- 
ments to study the deterministic 
causes governing the movement, 
transition, or evolution of a 
minute particle. The interaction 
of particle and instrument may 
preclude the possibility of mean- 
ingful results; meaningful, that 
is, from the point of view of 
discovering the causes of the 
behaviour of one particular 
minute particle. But that does 
not mean that there is no deter- 
minism or strict causation on 
which the behaviour of each 
minute particle is based. Surely, 
we must still say that every 
event, whether microscopic or 
macroscopic, is causally deter- 
mined, and not throw overboard 
the whole basis of science—de- 
terminism—just because we are 
unable to devise means of study- 
ing the causative factors at 
microscopic levels. It may be 
that we shall never be able to 
discover the causative factors 
governing the movement of one 
or small numbers of sub-atomic 
particles, but this will only be 
so as the result of a purely de- 
terminist consideration—e.g. the 
dimensions of the particles being 
less than the wave-length of 
light—Peter E. J. Jorpban, 
Southville, Bristol. 


Suffering Fools Gladly 


Sir,—A leading Churchman, 
Dr Sangster, assures agnostics 
that God speaks to him. In the 
same important journal a vicar, 
Oxford MA, Old Blue, etc, com- 
forts a bereaved father with the 
following intellectual gem: 
‘Never fret, lad. Heaven would- 
n't be heaven if there were. no 
children there.’ Result: a strange 
elation suffused the father’s soul. 

When agnostics are told, in all 
seriousness, that a bereaved 
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father is comforted by the in- 
formation that it is necessary to 
populate heaven by the method 
described, the agnostic can only 
keep a decent silence. If an ig- 
norant man is comforted by 
such nonsense, the writer can 
feel only profound contempt. If 
Christians believe that the Chris- 
tian God murders children to 
decorate the streets of paradise, 
it is obvious that the average 
mental age of Christians is 
about seven years. 

Dr Sangster states that those 
Christians who have ‘all the 
answers try our patience. A 
classic understatement, _ this. 
That darling of the ladies’ maga- 
zines, Mr Beverley Nichols, may 
be remembered by some of us 
for his assertion that nothing in- 
furiates the unbeliever more 
than the sight of Christians 
slapping each other on the back 
in mutual congratulation of a 
shared belief in heaven—or 
words to that effect. 

As for the Billy Bray/Graham 
school, the emotion and hysteria 
engendered by such men appears 
to the agnostic to be on the 
same intellectual level as_ the 
Mumbo-Jumbo of primitive 
tribes. 

The writer, for one, feels it 
difficult, if not impossible, to 
look upon his Christian friends 
with ‘detached amusement’, as 
Mr Hawton suggests. Their 
egotism, in assuming that deity 
is even aware of their little ex- 
istences; their credulity, in be- 
lieving that deity is prepared to 
listen to their whining; their 
frequently superior attitude to 
atheists and agnostics; their 
hope of ‘reward’, etc—these 
things ma!e one despair of 
human progress when this is not 
based on reason.—ALAN O. 
SNOOK, Bournemouth, Hants. 


Untraaslatable 


Sir,—In your article ‘Seven 
Scientists Discuss Religion’ 
(September issue) the definition 
of the German word unheim- 
lichkeit is wrong. While its 
literal translation is certainly 
‘unhomeliness’, its true meaning 
is closer to the English words 
‘dismal, gloomy, weird, uneasy’. 

Like so many words in our 


own language, there is no exact 
translation into other languages. 
I need only mention the French 
words ennui, savoir faire, and 
chic, or the German words 
imponieren, gemiitlich, and 
unberufen, or the Jewish words 
chain, mies, or bekoved (1 hope 
my spellings of the Jewish words 
are even close to what they 
should be). Roughly translated, 
the Jewish words mean ‘it’ as 
applied to sex appeal or per- 
sonality, unbecoming, unpleas- 
ant or ugly, and the third word 
has the connotation of unobtru- 
sive prosperity or social solidity. 
I cannot tell you how much 
I look forward to my monthly 
Humanist. I wish it were a 
weekly or even a daily. It is one 
of the few breaths of fresh air 
in a world stuffy with hypocrisy, 
stupid nationalism, and _ self- 
De Cota, 
Hollywood, California, USA. 


Tibet, China and the West 


Sir,—So much _has__ been 
written about ‘religion being 
suppressed’ in Tibet that it is 
refreshing to find the other side 
of the picture painted in The 
Humanist. For, whether we like it 
or not, Communist China, em- 
bracing a quarter of the human 
race, is on the move to becom- 
ing a first-class power; and we 
in the West should in our own 
best interests be chary about 
accepting unverified reports of 
Chinese misdeeds in that remote 
region. 

The truth about Tibet, as Mr 
R. S. Fissington states, is that 
‘gross social and economic in- 
justices were rife, and it was the 
prospect of long overdue re- 
forms which sparked off the re- 
volution by the aristocracy and 
other entrenched interests .. . 
who between them owned over 
70 per cent of the arable land. 

. The vast majority of the 
population were serfs, tied to 
the manorial estates and lama- 
series’. The rebels were support- 
ed by a warlike tribe, the Kam- 
bas, who were not interested in 
‘religion’, but the vast majority 
of the Tibetans, who were in- 
articulate, were not actively 
involved. 

Last June my wife and I 
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attended a meeting of the Bri- 
tain-China Friendship Associa- 
tion, when the situation in Tibet 
‘was described by Dr Chinnery 
and another speaker who had 
recently returned from an ex- 
tended visit to China. The Dalai 
Lama is chosen from time to 
time by the elders, and if he 
does not ‘conform’ he runs the 
risk of being ‘bumped off!’ The 
present Dalai Lama’s letters to 
a Chinese general, just before 
his ‘escape’, were not exactly 
Buddha-like. In fact, the ‘reli- 
gion’ of Tibet in modern times 
bears no relation to the teach- 
ing of ‘the Enlightened One’, 
much less to the practice of 
that Buddhist monarch, King 
Asoka. 

The editor of China Recon- 
structs (August issue) cited the 
case of the American Civil War. 
‘No sensible person would say 
that, when the US Federal Gov- 
ernment under Lincoln put 
down the rebellion of slave- 
owners, it was an act of aggres- 
sion or imperialism. Similarly, 
the rebellion in Tibet was 
neither a “freedom revolt’? nor 
an uprising of the Tibetan 


people as a whole, but of only 


a small portion of the most re- 
actionary serf-owners, who, 
moreover, had close ties with 
reactionaries abroad.’ 
Unfortunately, false reports 
about Tibet have made it all the 
more difficult to bring about the 
recognition of the Peking Gov- 
ernment as a member of the 
United Nations. Yet peace be- 
tween West and East will never 
be possible without such recog- 
nition. If the Western politicians 
could be induced to admit the 
Peking Government to _ the 
United Nations Assembly, with 
guarantees for the Formosans, 
the international scene would 
change overnight. A sense of 
responsibility for mutual sur- 
vival would turn hatred into 
tolerance. This is the only way 
of ending the Cold War and 
establishing a semblance of 
world order—(Capt) C. E. 
Cookson, Sompting, Sussex. 


Vegetarianism 


Sir,—I was interested to read 
‘the article on vegetarianism in 


your August issue. My husband 
and I and our two children are 
vegetarians because on ethical 
and humane grounds we prefer 
that nothing should be killed for 
our food. 

Many of the other reasons for 
abstaining from eating meat, 
poultry, and fish are also very 
worthwhile, including the fact 
that our meals are clean and 
healthy, and the estimation that 
the land could produce far more 
food for the teeming popula- 
tions if flesh-eating were aban- 
doned. 

We know a number of vege- 
tarians in the humanist move- 
ment, but are surprised that not 
more humanists are vegetarian. 
—MaARJORIE MEPHAM, Sutton, 
Surrey. 


Sir,—As a meat-eating vege- 
tarian—and I have as much 
right to this title as Lord Birkett 
to call himself a Christian ag- 
nostic—may I offer a few re- 
marks here? I have, over long 
periods at a time, abstained 
from meat with much benefit 
to myself and (I hope) to the 
animals I haven't eaten. 

But, as Mrs Batt and her critic 
Lt-Col Holman agree, it is more 
than a personal matter. Both, 
however, overlook one point. 
The general adoption of vege- 
tarianism would throw out of 
work millions at present engaged 
in the meat trade. Would such 
an economic upset be justified 
on other grounds? 

Man, to my mind, is a mixed 
feeder and can adapt himself 
to any sort of diet (Esquimaux 
thrive on blubber and raw fish). 
He cannot, however, do with- 
out the so-called ‘protective 
foods’. Some years ago the 
Japanese Navy discovered that 
the addition of a little fresh 
meat to the sailors’ diet could 
stop the beriberi which was deci- 
mating them. Of course, green 
food or lime juice would 
have done just as well. What 
matters is the vitamin content 
of our food—and drink. When 
pussyfoot laws were being 
brought in by the Madras Gov- 
ernment to combat the Tamil 
coolie’s over-indulgence 
toddy, our J. B. S. Haldane 


warned them that the coolie’s 
staple food being ‘polished’ rice 
the toddy was the only source 
from which he got his necessary 
vitamins. (Same with the Eng- 
lishman’s beer: Guinness is 
good for you because the yeast 
used in brewing is rich in vita- 
min B.) 

I suggest then that our food 
reformers should campaign not 
so much against meat as for all 
foods being served, as far as 
possible, in their natural state. 
Brown bread is better than 
white, salads and conservatively 
cooked vegetables are better 
than the same vegetables with 
all their goodness boiled out of 
them. And so on, At present 
meat is often the only thing 
worth eating in an ordinary 
restaurant meal—the only thing 
that has not been tinkered 
with. 

Some of this is unavoidable 
in an urban civilization like 
ours. Lt-Col Holman’s attractive 
picture of mixed farming as 
practised in Malaya, with its 
small-scale interlocking econ- 
omy, represents a stage which 
the East, like ourselves, will 
have left behind as it industrial- 
izes itself. 

At the same time, the new 
masses will demand more variety 
in their food and a higher pro- 
tein content—i.e. more milk and 
meat (animal protein is held 
to be superior to vegetable 
protein). 

One last point. Individuals 
differ as to heredity, habit, and 
environment. Many who from 
humanitarian motives would 
adopt a meatless diet find them- 
selves unable to cope. Tolstoy’s 
attempt made of him a chronic 
dyspeptic. Meredith after a 
briefer trial gave it up. Don’t 
cite Shelley and Shaw to me: 
I am not denying it can be done. 
But I can’t imagine the whole 
world going vegetarian from 
choice. This is a harsh world. 
As Meredith put it: 


How hard it seems that one 
must bleed 

Because another needs will 
bite. 


— A. D. COHEN, 
Middlesex. 


Edgware, 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


HE University Humanist 
Federation is holding a 
weekend conference in 
Birmingham on January 2-3. 
Professor Patrick Nowell-Smith 
will give the opening address 
on Saturday, January 2, at 
2 pm, on “The Humanist Basis 
of Ethics’. The speaker for the 
evening meeting will be an- 
nounced later. On the Sunday 
morning Mr Hector Hawton 
will speak on ‘Problems of Hu- 
manist Groups’. Provisional 
arrangements have been made 
with the Arden Hotel for bed 
and breakfast and a meeting- 
room at an inclusive cost of 
35s per person. Other meals 
can be had at the hotel or at 
nearby cafés if preferred. The 
conference is not restricted to 
university students. All human- 
ists under thirty-five years of 
age will be welcome. Applica- 
tions can be sent (with remit- 
tance) to Mr H. Hawton, Ra- 
tionalist Press Association Ltd, 
40 Drury Lane, London, WC2. 
* - ~ 


We much regret the dis- 
appointment caused to many 
members by the return of their 
applications for seats at the 
RPA Diamond Jubilee Dinner. 
The accommodation available 
at the House of Commons was 
insufficient to meet the heavy 
demand and we had no option 
but to close the list. A report 
of the Dinner will appear in 
our next issue. 

* * * 


The Humanist Group and 


University Humanist Society in 
Aberdeen are jointly sponsoring 
a survey of university and hu- 
manist groups. Any secretary 
who has not yet received the 
questionnaire should apply to 
Mr Sandy Hobbs, 283 Holman 
Street, Aberdeen. We shall 
publish the results of this in- 
quiry as soon as they are avail- 
able. 


* * * 


During the summer, members 
of the Slough Humanist Group 
carried out a Public Opinion 
Poll on one of the new council 
estates. About 300 people were 
called on and 265 agreed to ans- 
wer questions. The results were 
extremely interesting. Details 
will be published next month. 

* 


The Humanist Fellowship of 
Victoria, Canada, recently sub- 
mitted views to a Royal Com- 
mission on Education and the 
American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion Survey into the Mental 
Health Needs and Resources of 
British Columbia. It was urged 
upon the Royal Commission 
that the practice of opening all 
public schools by reading a pas- 
sage of scripture, followed by 
the Lord’s Prayer, should be 
discontinued Alternatively, 
small seminars might be ar- 
ranged for the discussion of the 
relation of prayer and scripture 
to the curriculum. 

* * * 


A very prominent member of 
the teaching profession informs 


OCTOBER SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 


B.S. Davis, Worthing 
2 V. Scott, London, N11 
3 Mrs L. Kerr, Ashstead 


Each receives a Book Token 


us that he recently sent a letter 
to The Times and The Guardian 
calling attention to the increase 
in juvenile delinquency despite 
the introduction of compulsory 
religious instruction by the 1944 
Education Act. He pointed out 
that although it might be 
argued that there was no causal 
relationship, if the reverse had 
been the case those who had 
pressed for a change in the law 
would have undoubtedly said 
that the increase in crime was 
due to the lack of religious in- 
struction. Needless to say, the 
letter was not published. 


Group Activities 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 
25 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
Friday, November 27, 7.30 pm, 
Rev Kenneth Mackenzie, “The 
Struggle for Power in Central 
Africa’. 

Leeds & District Humanist 
Group, Trades’ Council Club, 
Upper Fountaine Street (off the 
Headrow), Leeds. Meetings on 
Sundays at 7 pm and Thurs- 
days at 7.30 pm. 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, Orpington. 
Sunday, November 8, 5.30 pm, 
Eddie Grant, ‘Socialist Party 
of Great Britain’. 

Tyneside Humanist Group, 
British Legion HQ, 46 Great 
North Road, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Meetings on Tuesdays at 
7.30 pm. 

Brighton & Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. 
Sunday, November 1, 5.30 pm, 
Miss K. H. Carew, ‘The Inter- 
national Labour Organization’. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross Hse., Carshalton Beeches. 
Saturday, November 21, 7.30 
pm, Mrs Ritchie Calder, ‘Speci- 
alized Agencies of UNO’. 

RPA (Glasgow Branch), Cen- 
tral Halls, Bath Street, Glasgow. 
Sunday. November 15, 3 pm, 
Miss E. E. Gavin, ‘The Psy- 
chology of Social Attitudes’. 


HUMANIST GROUPS 


ABERDEEN.—Hon_ Sec, Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Rd., Aberdeen. 
BASILDON (and BASILDON 
YOUNG HUMANISTS).—Hon. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 
The sender of the first correct solution to be the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 


opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


CLUES ACROSS 


No suitable instrument 
for the ‘Nutcracker Suite’ 


Young Edward's in a 
whirl! (4) 


Multitudinous indications 
of a short nap (5-5) 
Tomboys (7) 

Cup for the departing (7) 
Caprices (5) 

Weller’s favourite defence 
(5) 


Devilish finales are 
imminent (7) 
Dickensian larva (7) 
Foreign Office spirit on 
the platform (5) 

5 Raves madly to 
announce (5) 
Lower (7) 
Birds adapted to caves 
(7) 


tw 


Get prim and tighten 
the corset (10) 
30 Hindu ascetic (4) 27 
31 They have their feet on 
the ground (12) 


CLUES DOWN 
Kindly as a chocolate 
cream (11) 
(12) Super-vermicide (5-4) 

Oily spouters (7) 
They hope to succeed (5) 
5 Substitute for the shirt 
manufacturer (9) 
Backward movement 
about poetry (7) 
Farewell to France (5) 
Dialled for hourly 
information (3) 
3 Naughty beginning 
for 18 (3) 
The best historians (11) 
State of the greedy (9) 
Even today her charges 
are simall! (9) 
Equal cut for the farmer (7) 
Eggs (3) 
Conducted as found in 
1 across (3) 


be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, 
received not later than Friday, November 13 


WC2, and must be 


To drop this, oddly 
enough, gives you that 
sinking feeling! (7) 
Grease for the hard 
worker (5) 

28 I am at a violin (5) 


Sec, A. Sykes, 19 Theydon Cres- 
cent, Basildon, Essex. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Hon Sec, 
Miss Carew, 97 Valley Drive, 
Brighton §. 
CARDIFF.—Hon Sec, T. 
Morgan, 11 Heath St, Cardiff. 
CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. 
Mosley, ‘Cranford’, Hammersley 
Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs. 
CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, H. Pen- 
fold, 22 Standish Rd, W6. 

EAST SURREY.—Hon Sec, W. 
Edwardes, 5 Russell Hill, Purley. 
EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 

GLASGOW.—Hon Sec, Miss J. 
McBride, 4  Landressy Street, 
Glasgow, S.E. 

HARROW.—Hon Sec, H. Young, 
22 Malpas Ave, Pinner, Middle- 
sex. Meetings at the West House, 
West End Lane, Pinner. 

LEEDS & DISTRICT.—Hon Sec, 
Norman Pennington, 33 Primley 
Park Crescent, Leeds 17. 
LONDON, SW.—Hon Sec, B. 
Martin, Mulberry Lodge, Barnes 
Common, SW13. 
MAIDSTONE.—Hon_ Sec, Mrs 
Mary Baker, 22 Harple Lane, 
Detling, Maidstone. 
MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec, Mark 


Dyne, 8 South Drive, Chorlton- 
ville, Manchester, 21. 

NORTH STAFFS.—Hon 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON.—Hon Sec, Miss 
J. F. Oakesmith, Broadoak, Station 
Road, Chislehurst, Kent. 
SLOUGH.—Hon Sec, J. Radford, 
Green Ginger Hollow, Rogers 
Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SUTTON.—Hon Sec, Mrs M. 
Mepham, 29 Fairview Road, Sut- 
ton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 


TEES-SIDE.—Hon Sec, Mrs D. | 


Goundry, 5 Sidlaw Road, Billing- 
ham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Hon Sec, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. Sun- 
Frog Cottage, 


Leslie Johnson, 
Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, J, Lewis- 
Sword, 90 Laburnum Avenue, 
Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 


GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 | 


Pembroke Rd, Southville, Bristol 3. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
HERETICS.—-Hon Sec, J. J. Quick 
Fox, Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST 
SOCIETY.—Hon Sec, G. Elkan, 
42a Westbere Rd, London, NW2. 
MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST 


DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 
W. Hinds, 5S Apsley Avenue, 


Wallasey, Cheshire. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
of Economics: 


London School 
Hon Sec, David Jary, Queen 
Elizabeth College, Kensington: 
Hon Sec, George Leslie. 

YOUNG HUMANISTS, — Hon 
Sec, P. R. Crellin. Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, WC1. Meetings 
every Monday at 7.30 pm. 


| PhD, 


Classified Advertisements 
LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov 1, W. E. Swinton, 
‘The Gap Between Scientists and 


Artists’; Nov 8, J. Hutton Hynd, ‘Sacra- 
mental Self-Sacrifice’; Nov 15, Mrs 


days Il am 


| Dorothy Pickles, MA, “The New France: 
| How New?’; Nov 22, 


F. H. A. Mickle- 
wright, MA, ‘The Abolition of Slavery: 
A Christian or Humanist Achievement?’; 
Nov 29, Archibald Robertson, MA, 
‘What a Piece of Work is Man!’ Write 
free copy Monthly Record. 

CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. SPES. Con- 
way Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. Tuesdays 
7.15 pm. Nov 3, Dr L. E. C. Hughes, 
‘The Case for Calendar Reform’; Nov 
10, Gilbert McAllister, MA, ‘A World 
Parliament — A Way to Permanent 
Peace?’ Nov 17, Michael Lines, ‘A Policy 
for Disarmament—A Way to Permanent 
Peace?’; Nov 24, Richard H. Pear, BSc, 
‘The Affluent Society’. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


University Humanist 
Federation is holding a 
weekend conference in 
Birmingham on January 2-3. 
Professor Patrick Nowell-Smith 
will give the opening address 
on Saturday, January 2, at 
2 pm, on ‘The Humanist Basis 
of Ethics’, The speaker for the 
evening meeting will be an- 
nounced later. On the Sunday 
morning Mr Hector Hawton 
will speak on ‘Problems of Hu- 
manist Groups’. Provisional 
arrangements have been made 
with the Arden Hotel for bed 
and breakfast and a meeting- 
room at an inclusive cost of 
35s per person, Other meals 
can be had at the hotel or at 
nearby cafés if preferred. The 
conference is not restricted to 
university students. All human- 
ists under thirty-five years of 
age will be welcome. Applica- 
tions can be sent (with remit- 
tance) to Mr H. Hawton, Ra- 
tionalist Press Association Ltd, 
40 Drury Lane, London, WC2. 
* 


We much regret the dis- 
appointment caused to many 
members by the return of their 
applications for seats at the 
RPA Diamond Jubilee Dinner. 
The accommodation available 
at the House of Commons was 
insufficient to meet the heavy 
demand and we had no option 
but to close the list. A report 
of the Dinner will appear in 
our next issue. 

* 


The 


* * 


Humanist Group and 


University Humanist Society in 
Aberdeen are jointly sponsoring 
a survey of university and hu- 
manist groups. Any secretary 
who has not yet received the 
questionnaire should apply to 
Mr Sandy Hobbs, 283 Holman 
Street, Aberdeen. shall 


publish the results of this in-. 


quiry as soon as they are avail- 
able. 


* * * 


During the summer, members 
of the Slough Humanist Group 
carried out a Public Opinion 
Poll on one of the new council 
estates. About 300 people were 
called on and 265 agreed to ans- 
wer questions. The results were 
extremely interesting. Details 
will be published next month. 

* 


The Humanist Fellowship of 
Victoria, Canada, recently sub- 
mitted views to a Royal Com- 
mission on Education and the 
American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion Survey into the Mental 
Health Needs and Resources of 
British Columbia. It was urged 
upon the Royal Commission 
that the practice of opening all 
public schools by reading a pas- 
sage of scripture, followed by 
the Lord’s Prayer, should be 
discontinued. Alternatively, 
small seminars might be §ar- 
ranged for the discussion of the 
relation of prayer and scripture 
to the curriculum. 

* * * 


A very prominent member of 
the teaching profession informs 


OCTOBER SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 
Davis, Worthing 


V. Scott, London, N11 


3 Mrs L. Kerr, Ashstead 


Each receives a Book Token 


us that he recently sent a letter 
to The Times and The Guardian 
calling attention to the increase 
in juvenile delinquency despite 
the introduction of compulsory 
religious instruction by the 1944 
Education Act. He pointed out 
that although it might be 
argued that there was no causal 
relationship, if the reverse had 
been the case those who had 
pressed for a change in the law 
would have undoubtedly said 
that the increase in crime was 
due to the lack of religious in- 
struction. Needless to say, the 
letter was not published. 
Group Activities 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 
25 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
Friday, November 27, 7.30 pm, 
Rev Kenneth Mackenzie, “The 
Struggle for Power in Central 
Africa’. 

Leeds & District Humanist 
Group, Trades’ Council Club, 
Upper Fountaine Street (off the 
Headrow), Leeds. Meetings on 
Sundays at 7 pm and Thurs- 
days at 7.30 pm. 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, Orpington. 
Sunday, November 8, 5.30 pm, 
Eddie Grant, ‘Socialist Party 
of Great Britain’. 

Tyneside Humanist Group, 
British Legion HQ, 46 Great 
North Road, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Meetings on Tuesdays at 
7.30 pm. 

Brighton & Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. 
Sunday, November 1, 5.30 pm, 
Miss K. H. Carew, ‘The Inter- 
national Labour Organization’. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross Hse., Carshalton Beeches. 
Saturday, November 21, 7.30 
pm, Mrs Ritchie Calder, ‘Speci- 
alized Agencies of UNO’. 

RPA (Glasgow Branch), Cen- 
tral Halls, Bath Street, Glasgow. 
Sunday, November 15, 3 pm, 
Miss E. E. Gavin, ‘The Psy- 
chology of Social Attitudes’, 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 
The sender of the first correct solution to be the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 


opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


CLUES ACROSS 
1 No suitable instrument 
for the ‘Nutcracker Suite’ 
(12) 
8 Young Edward's ina 
whirl! (4) 


9 Multitudinous indications 
of a short nap (5-5) 

10 Tomboys (7) 

11 Cup for the departing (7) 

15 Caprices (5) 

16 — favourite defence 
(5) 


18 Devilish finales are 
imminent (7) 

20 Dickensian larva (7) 

24 Foreign Office spirit on 
the platform (5) 

25 Raves madly to 
announce (5) 

26 Lower (7) 

28 eee adapted to caves 
(7) 


Eggs (3) 


29 Get prim and tighten 
the corset (10) 

30 Hindu ascetic (4) 

31 They have their feet on 
the ground (12) 


CLUES DOWN 
Kindly as a chocolate 
cream (11) 
Super-vermicide (5-4) 
Oily spouters (7) 

They hope to succeed (5) 
5S Substitute for the shirt 
manufacturer (9) 
Backward movement 
about poetry (7) 
Farewell to France (5) 


2 Dialled for hourly 
information (3) 


3 Naughty beginning 
for 18 (3) 


The best historians (11) 
State of the greedy (9) 
Even today her charges 
are small! (9) 


Equal cut for the farmer (7) 


be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, 
received not later than Friday, November 13 


and must be 
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23 Conducted as found in 
1 across (3) 
To drop this, oddly 
enough, gives you that 
sinking feeling! (7) 

27 Grease for the hard 
worker (5) 

28 I am at a violin (5) 


Sec, A. Sykes, 19 Theydon Cres- 
cent, Basildon, Essex. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Hon Sec, 
Miss Carew, 97 Valley Drive, 
Brighton S. 
CARDIFF.—Hon Sec, T. 
Morgan, 11 Heath St, Cardiff. 
CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. N. 
Mosley, ‘Cranford’, Hammersley 
Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs. 
CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, H. Pen- 
fold, 22 Standish Rd, W6. 

EAST SURREY.—Hon Sec, 
Edwardes, 5 Russell Hill, al 
EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian, 

GLASGOW.—Hon Sec, Miss J. 
McBride, 4  Landressy Street, 
Glasgow, S.E. 

HARROW.—Hon Sec, H. Young, 
22 Malpas Ave, Pinner, Middle- 
sex. Meetings at the West House, 
West End Lane, Pinner. 

LEEDS & DISTRICT.—Hon Sec, 
Norman Pennington, 33 Primley 
Park Crescent, Leeds 17 
LONDON, SW.—Hon Sec, B. 
Martin, Mulberry Lodge, Barnes 
Common, SW13. 
MAIDSTONE.—Hon Sec, Mrs 
Mary Baker, 22 Harple Lane, 
Detling, Maidstone. 
MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec, Mark 


Dyne, 8 South Drive, Chorlton- 
ville, Manchester, 21. 

NORTH  STAFFS.—Hon _ Sec, 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON.—Hon Sec, Miss 
J. F. Oakesmith, Broadoak, Station 
Road, Chislehurst, Kent. 
SLOUGH.—Hon Sec, J. Radford, 
Green Ginger Hollow, Rogers 
Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SUTTON.—Hon Sec, Mrs M. 
Mepham, 29 Fairview Road, Sut- 
ton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 
TEES-SIDE.—Hon_ Sec, 
Goundry, 5 Sidlaw Road, Billing- 
ham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Hon Sec, 
Leslie Johnson, 
Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, J. Lewis- 
Sword, 90 Laburnum Avenue, 
Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, i8 
Pembroke Rd, Southville, Bristol 3. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
HERETICS.—Hon Sec, J. J. Quick 
Fox, Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST 
SOCIETY.—Hon Sec, G. Elkan, 
42a Westbere Rd, London, NW2. 
MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST 


DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 
W. Hinds, 5S Apsley Avenue, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.\— 
London School of Economics: 
Hon Sec, David Jary, Queen 
Elizabeth College, Kensington: 
Hon Sec, George Leslie. 

YOUNG HUMANISTS, -— Hon 
Sec, P. R. Crellin. Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, WC1. Meetings 
every Monday at 7.30 pm. 


Mrs D. | 


Frog Cottage, | 
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Classified Advertisements 
LECTURES 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. Sun- 
days 11 am. Nov 1, W. E. Swinton, 


| PhD, ‘The Gap Between Scientists and 


Artists’; Nov 8, J. Hutton Hynd, ‘Sacra- 
mental Self-Sacrifice’; Nov 15, Mrs 
Dorothy Pickles, MA, “The New France: 
How New?’; Nov 22, F. H. A. Mickle- 
MA, ‘The Abolition of Slavery: 
A Christian or Humanist Achievement?’; 
Nov 29, Archibald Robertson, MA, 
‘What a Piece of Work is Man!’ Write 
free copy Monthly Record. 

CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. SPES. Con- 
way Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCl. Tuesdays 
7.15 pm. Nov 3, Dr L. E. C. Hughes, 
‘The Case for Calendar Reform’; Nov 
10, Gilbert McAllister, MA, ‘A World 
Parliament —A Way to Permanent 
Peace?’ Nov 17, Michael Lines, ‘A Policy 
for Disarmament—A Way to Permanent 
Peace?’; Nov 24, Richard H. Pear, BSc, 
‘The Affluent Society’. 
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CHRISTIANITY 
AND PARADOX 
by RONALD W. HEPBURN 


i ‘We can greatly admire the temper of this 

1 book, its fairness and its frankness, its hard 

hitting and its sympathies. . . . Empiricists 
and many Christians will like this book for 
its telling exposure of some typical theologi- 
cal arguments..— Journal. of Theological 
Studies 


‘The work of a brilliant young philosopher 
who approaches theology with sympathy 
and intellectual integrity but is forced into 
a reverent agnosticism . . . deserves the 
careful and sympathetic attention of Chris- 
tian and non-Christian alike.—Scotsman 


‘If the extent to which a book compels the 
reader to re-examine his most fundamental 
premises and procedures is an index to its 
high quality, then this certainly is a first- 
class work. —Scottish Journal of Theology 


18s net 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD 


LECTURES & ESSAYS 


R. G. INGERSOLL 


Ingersoll vigorously assailed what he regarded as the 
absurdities of popular theology. ’ 
Contents: The Truth—The Gods—About the Holy Bible 
—What Must We Do To Be Saved?—The Liberty of 
Man, Woman, and Child—A Thanksgiving Sermon—The 
Ghosts—How to Reform Mankind—Art and Morality. 
Some Mistakes of Moses—Shakespeare—Why Am I an 
Agnostic? —-Orthodoxy—Superstition—Advice to Parents 
—George Jacob Holyoake—Which Way?—Some Reasons 
Why—Progress—What is Religion?—Myth and Miracle 
—A Lay Sermon — The Foundations of Faith — The 
Christian Religion — Voltaire — Vindication of Thomas 
Paine—Lite—It Death Ends All. 


480 pp, cloth, 8s 6d net; paper cover, Ss net 
Cc. A. WATTS & CO LTD 


RELIGION 
AND YOUR CHILD 


A Symposium on Problems 
of Humanist Parents 
Reprinted from ‘ The Humanist ” 
MARGARET KNIGHT 
PROF C. A. MACE 


DR CYRIL BIBBY 
and other contributors Is net 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD 


THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


Please show this to a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its objects are: To encour- 


age a rational approach to human problems ; To provide RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM G 
a constructive alternative to the religious view of life ; I accept your Special Offer in The 
To promote the maximum use of science for human wel- Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
fare ; To defend freedom of thought and civil liberties ; ($3.50) entitling me to member- 
:F To publish books, pamphlets, and periodicals, and to ship of The Rationalist Press 


these aims and all they entail. 
ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : 


1 SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 


Robertson. 128 pp. 


FRAS. 116 pp. 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1959. 96 pp. 


sponsor conferences and campaigns designed to further 


THe CuemMistry or Lire. By J. S. D. Bacon. 118 pp. 


Association for one year from date 
of enrolment. I am in agreement 
with the objects of the Association 
and undertake to abide by the 


THe Humanist (monthly for one year from date of Rules and Regulations set forth 
joining) and THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL (published in in the Memorandum and Articles 
December and dated the following year). 


of Association.* 
[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 


New members will also receive the foliowing books FREE ae 

THe Mystery oF ANNA BERGER. By George Godwin. MISS [evserecersseeteeecsceeneeenitatenanecceee 
226 pp. ; TITLE Initials Surname 

RATIONALISM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Archibald i ADDRESS ......00..00-::sseseessserenasercesseeseeees 


AN Easy OUTLINE OF AsTRONOMY. By M. Davidson, 


* Free on request. 


by Villiers Publications Ltd, Ingestre Road, London, NWS 


N First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA 


Published by H. I. Thompson Press Ltd, 2 Ellis Street, Sloane Street, London, SW1 (SLOane 6255/6), and printed in Great Britain 


. : é Agents—for Australasia: Gordon & Gotch Ltd; for the Union of South 
Africa: Central News Agency Ltd. Available in micro-film form to Libraries in the USA. 
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